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With  his  tenor  sax  he  worked  hit  way  through  college  and  came  out  of  the  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
Teachers'  college  at  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  in  the  summer  of  '33  with  hit  B.S.  degree.  This  it  Mr.  Hill's 
third  year  at  Overton  with  a  55-piece  Class  C  band  that  won  first  place  in  the  Eastern  Division  State 
contest  last  spring  in  Waco,  and  a  12-piece  stage  band  that  plays  for  chapel  programs,  stage  shows, 
and  banquets.  It  it  not  a  dance  band,  although  the  director  frankly  believes  that  "swing"  music  it  a 
great  aid  to  the  advanced  student  in  speeding  his  tight  reading  and  developing  his  sente  of  rhythm. 

. .  .  Each  summer  Mr.  Hill  devotes  himself  to  advanced  learning  in  the  music  camps.  He  hat  been  a 
student  at  the  VanderCook  Band  camp  in  Abilene,  Texas,  for  the  past  two  years  and  this  last  sum¬ 
mer  attended  alto  the  Louisiana  Normal  College  Band  camp  where  Simon,  Stewart,  Hindsley,  and  others 
taught.  .  .  .  Chairman  of  the  District  Two  contest  committee  for  next  year,  Mr.  Hill  plant  to  enter  hit 
band  again  in  the  contest  and  hopes  to  maintain  his  first  division  record.  His  work  as  an  instrumental 
instructor  and  band  director  over  the  past  four  years  is  outstanding  and  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
fast-growing  school  band  movements  in  America.  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  » 
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9  So  thrillingl  So  foKinotingl  No  other  instrument 
inspires  the  modem  youth  like  this  romantic  voice  of 
Italy  in  the  Soproi^i  Accordion.  And  this  new  Petite,  so 
light  and  small  and  easy  to  play,  is  "made  to  order" 
for  the  young  musician.  By  Soprani's  exclusive 
Ampliphonic  features,  weight  is  reduced  nearly  half, 
and  bellowsing  is  reduced  a  third.  Yet  the  tone  and 
volume  ore  full  and  complete.  See  this  wonderful 
instrument,  a  complete  band  in  itself,  at  your  local 
music  store  or  write  direct  for  beautiful  free  booklet 
with  full  details.  Easy  terms.  Free  instruction  book, 
gives  you  quick,  easy  start,  auures  rapid  progress. 
Write  today.  This  is  the  instrument  for  your  personal 
pleosure  and  en|oyment.  17| 
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How  We  Motivate 
Instrumental  Work  in  Our 


SMALL  High  School 


•  THOSE  OF  US  who  are  in  charge 
ot  bands  or  orchestras  in  small  com¬ 
munities  have  a  number  of  special 
problems  to  be  solved  in  our  efforts 
to  build  a  satisfactory  playing  organ¬ 
isation.  Among  them  are  curriculum 
problems,  finance,  a  dearth  of  talent, 
the  city  band  problem,  and  finally,  one 
ot  greatest  importance  is  the  task  of 
motivating  our  students  to  develop 
their  musicianship  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities. 

A  large  school  system  will  always 
furnish  a  large  number  of  talented 
and  ambitious  students.  Elach  section 
of  the  band  or  orchestra  will  have  a 
number  of  players  who  are  capable  of 
competing  with  one  another  for  first 
chair  honors.  This  is  not  very  often 
the  case  in  my  own  experience.  I 
have  usually  found  a  great  divergence 
ot  ability  among  the  players  of  each 
section.  Jim  Smith,  the  solo  clarinet¬ 
ist  is  not  afraid  of  losing  his  position 
because  he  knows  that  Bill  Jones,  who 
sits  next  to  him,  doesn’t  have  the  tal¬ 
ent  to  overtake  him,  even  with  a  large 
amount  ot  practice.  This  being  the 
case,  I  wonder  if  the  majority  of  small 
schools  in  Minnesota  who  use  the 
challenge  system  as  a  means  of  mo¬ 
tivation  are  getting  any  worth-while 
results? 

Other  motivating  influences  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  competition  are  lacking  in 
small  schools.  Jim  and  Bill  don’t  have 
the  opportunity  to  know  personally 
the  artists  who  the  aspiring  players 
of  the  larger  communities  look  up  to 
and  admire.  Neither  do  they  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  regularly 
good  concert  bands,  symphony  orches¬ 
tras,  and  other  worth-while  musical 
ensembles.  It  is  also  difficult  to  moti¬ 
vate  Jim  and  Bill  because  of  the  de¬ 
mand  tor  their  time  in  participation  in 
other  extracurricular  activities.  Small 
school  administrators,  in  their  mimi¬ 
cry  of  the  large  city  systems,  have 
provided  their  schools  with  altogether 
too  many  activities  for  the  welfare  of 
the  student  body. 

’These  conditions  make  it  necessary 
for  the  director  in  the  small  school 


By  B.  L  PEHRSON 

Principal 

Ptainview  Public  School 
Plainview,  Minnesota 
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to  devise  a  means  of  motivation  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  needs  of  his  school.  To 
this  end  the  award  system  may  be 
used  effectively  in  various  ways. 
Among  Minnesota  schools  fifty  per 
cent  follow  the  practice  of  giving  let¬ 
ter  awards  and  about  twelve  per  cent 
give  pin  awards.  Awards  may  be 
given  on  the  basis  of  service,  accom¬ 
plishment,  or  both.  Russel  Schrader, 
Director  of  Bands  at  Midland,  Texas, 
found  in  his  study  of  leading  school 
bands  in  the  United  States  that 
awards  were  given  more  often  for 
service  than  for  meritorious  work.  No 
doubt  the  giving  of  awards  for  attend¬ 
ance  and  punctuality  develops  a  com¬ 
mendable  attitude  toward  the  band  or 
orchestra,  but  how  much  will  this  sys¬ 
tem  contribute  toward  the  musical  im¬ 
provement  of  the  individual  student? 

In  order  to  be  really  effective  in 
promoting  the  musical  growth  of  the 
small  school  organisation,  I  believe  an 
award  system  must  be  based,  partly, 
at  least,  on  what  the  individual  stu¬ 
dent  is  able  to  accomplish.  However, 
in  basing  our  awards  on  achievement 
we  must  found  our  judgments  as  much 
as  possible  upon  objective  measure¬ 
ments.  We  cannot  simply  say  at  the 
end  of  the  year  that  Jim  has  practiced 
faithfully  and  accomplished  a  great 
deal  and  so  is  therefore  entitled  to  an 
award.  Gerald  Prescott,  Director  of 
Bands  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
has  been  one  of  the  first  to  devise  a 
system  of  instrumental  study  in  which 
the  progress  of  the  pupil  can  be  meas¬ 
ured  objectively.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
outlined  a  twelve-year  program  of 
study  for  brasses  and  wood  winds 


based  upon  standard  Instruction  books 
such  as  Arban  and  Klose.  ’The  work 
is  laid  out  in  twelve-week  units,  each 
containing  progressive  exercises  in  ar¬ 
ticulation,  tonal  development,  scales, 
and  arpeggios.  As  each  exercise  is 
mastered  it  is  checked  off  to  the  credit 
of  the  student.  When  each  unit  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed,  an  award  pin  is 
given,  with  each  succeeding  award  pin 
emblematic  of  a  greater  degree  of 
progress. 

At  Plainview  we  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  several  award  systems. 
The  service  emblem  has  been  defi¬ 
nitely  abandoned  because  it  does  not 
develop  musicians.  In  1934  we  insti¬ 
tuted  a  merit  system  as  follows:  stu¬ 
dents  were  assigned  to  small  homo¬ 
geneous  technical  study  groups,  and 
standard  instruction  books  were  used 
as  a  basis  of  study.  The  grades 
which  were  given  at  each  lesson  pe¬ 
riod  were  based  on  two  things:  the 
amount  of  practice  at  home  during  the 
week  and  the  accomplishment  of  the 
student  as  a  result  of  that  practice. 
In  order  to  grade  as  objectively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  25  points  were  given  for  three 
hours  of  weekly  practice,  38  points  for 
four  and  one-half  hours,  and  60  points 
for  six  hours.  Up  to  60  points  were 
given  for  accomplishment  according 
to  the  director’s  judgment.  Those 
who  received  from  90  to  100  points  on 
the  lesson  were  given  an  A  grade, 
those  who  received  from  76  to  90,  and 
from  50  to  75,  respectively,  were  given 
B’s  and  C’s.  Report  cards  were 
printed,  and  on  these  the  system  was 
explained  and  space  was  provided  for 
entering  the  weekly  grades  as  well  as 
the  daily  practice  in  minutes. 

Two-thirds  of  the  students  that  year 
won  award  pins  of  the  A,  B  or  C  grade. 
There  were  several  defects  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  however.  First,  too  much  weight 
was  given  to  home  practice,  because 
too  many  students  were  putting  in  a 
lot  of  practice  but  accomplishing  little. 
Secondly,  the  instructor’s  estimate  of 
accomplishment  was  subjective  and 
therefore  liable  to  error.  Thirdly,  the 
system  did  not  give  credit  to  those 
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students  who  were  talented  players, 
but  who  because  of  other  duties  were 
unable  to  follow  the  outlined  course 
of  study. 

As  a  result  of  our  experience  with 
this  plan  we  have  devised  a  new  one 
this  year  which  we  hope  will  elimi¬ 
nate  the  faults  described  as  well  as 
preserve  the  good  qualities.  The  plan 
includes  points  for  service  and  deduc¬ 
tions  for  infringements  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  November,  1936,  is¬ 
sue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  by 
John  MacDonald  of  the  Potsdam,  New 
York,  high  school.  In  addition,  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  ensemble  work,  band  selec¬ 
tions,  and  technical  exercises  has 
been  laid  out  for  mastery  by  the  stu¬ 
dents.  The  band  selections  are  good 
from  five  td  16  points  depending  upon 
the  difficulty  of  the  part  arranged  for 


each  instrument  as  well  as  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  selection  as  a  whole.  The 
technical  exercises  were  arranged  in 
units  ratii^  16  points  each  at  a  defi¬ 
nite  metronome  speed.  The  outline 
for  the  entire  plan  was  mimeographed 
on  a  three-page  bulletin,  and  every¬ 
thing  expected  of  the  student  was  spe¬ 
cifically  stated,  as  well  as  the  dates 
when  the  various  selections  and  exer¬ 
cises  were  due  for  mastery.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  awards  will  be  made 
on  the  following  basis:  the  student  re¬ 
ceiving  the  greatest  number  of  points 
will  be  used  as  a  measuring  stick; 
those  receiving  from  90  to  100  per 
cent  of  this  number  will  receive  an  A 
award;  those  receiving  from  80  to  90, 
and  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  will  receive  B  and  C. 

There  should  be  many  advantages 


in  the  use  of  this  plan.  In  the  first 
place,  it  rewards  students  for  punc¬ 
tuality  and  attendance.  In  the  second 
place,  it  rewards  students  for  what 
they  accomplish  in  a  musical  way. 
While  it  may  be  easy  for  the  talented 
player  to  qualify  for  the  award,  it  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  conscientious 
practice  from  the  less  able  student. 
In  this  way  the  playing  of  the  band 
will  be  brought  on  a  more  or  less  even 
“keel,”  and  after  all,  what  we  direc¬ 
tors  are  looking  for  most,  especially 
in  the  small  schools,  is  an  organita^ 
tion  of  members  who  can  all  handle 
their  parts.  When  this  is  done  we  are 
more  certain  of  the  effectiveness  of 
our  efforts  in  the  rehearsal  room  to 
bring  out  a  balance  of  instrumenta¬ 
tion  and  the  rendition  of  our  selec¬ 
tions  in  a  musical  way. 


RHYTHM,  The  Siamese  Twins 


By  Howard  W.  Deye 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  of  Boise,  Idaho 


e  RHYTHM  is  Siamese  Twins. 

The  name  of  the  first  twin  is  Beat 
Rhythm,  the  name  of  the  second  is 
Phrate  Rhythm.  Like  all  such  twins 
they  are  inseparable;  they  are  found 
in  all  music,  and  they  are  always  both 
there. 

Let  us  first  consider  Beat  Rhythm. 
He  is  sometimes  called  measure 
rhythm,  and  he  is  the  twin  with  which 
we  are  most  likely  to  have  a  speaking 
acquaintance.  In  simple  music,  such 
as  the  marches  your  band  plays,  it' 
is  mainly  beat  rhythm  with  which  the 
drums,  tubas,  and  horns  are  con¬ 
cerned.  The  “um-pab”  rhythm  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  beat  rhythm. 

The  swing  of  beat  rhythm  comes 
from  a  regular  recurrence  of  a  group 
of  two,  three,  or  four  beats.  In  each 
case  the  first  beat  of  each  group  re¬ 
ceives  more  emphasis  or  accent  than 
the  others.  In  order  to  simplify  the 
reading  of  music  these  groups  are 
separated  by  perpendicular  lines 
called  bars.  The  first  beat  after  each 
bar  is  the  accented  or  strong  beat  of 
the  group. 

To  help  you  understand  the  beat 
rhythm  of  a  composition  the  composer 
places  two  numbers  at  the  beginning 
of  each  movement.  These  numbers 
make  up  what  is  usually  called  the 
time  aiffnature.  It  would  be  better 
if  we  used  the  terms  measure  signa¬ 
ture  or  heat  rhythm  signature. 

The  upper  number  usually  indicates 
the  number  of  beats  in  each  group  of 
beats  (measure).  If  it  is  two,  our 


beat  rhythm  pattern  is  strong-weak, 
strong-weak  in  regular  succession.  If 
the  upper  number  is  three,  our  pat¬ 
tern  is  strong-weak-weak.  If  it  is  four, 
the  beat  rhythm  pattern  is  strong- 
weak- weak-weak.  (You  know,  of 
course,  that  in  the  four-beat  rhythm 
the  third  beat  is  stronger  than  two  or 
four,  but  weak  in  comparison  to  one.) 
It  is  important  to  remember  that  to 
understand  these  beat  rhythm  pat¬ 
terns  you  must  feel  the  atcing.  (See 
previous  article  entitled  Why 
Rhythm  t)  It  will  help  you  to  (eel 
the  swingj  if  you  will  clap  the  beats 
of  the  patterns  indicated  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  with  an  accent  on  the  first  beat 
of  each  group. 

It  is  true  that  you  find  numbers 
other  than  two,  three,  or  four,  as  the 
upper  numbers  in  measure  signatures. 
However,  when  we  analsrze  them  we 
find  that  they  automatically  divide 
themselves  into  groups  of  beats,  none 
of  which  contain  more  than  (our.  For 
instance,  slow  6/8  consists  of  two 
groups  with  three  beats  to  a  group. 
If  we  take  it  faster,  as  we  do  in  the 
6/8  march,  we  have  a  two  beat  pat¬ 
tern.  Slow  12/8  is  really  four  groups 
of  three  beats,  and  fast  12/8  is  a  four- 
beat  rhythm.  Five-fourths  is  a  com¬ 
bination  of  two  groups — a  measure  of 
2/4  and  a  measure  of  3/4  combined, 
either  of  which  may  come  first. 

You  must  experiment  with  the  var¬ 
ious  beat  rhythms  if  you  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  them.  Take  melodies  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  and  clap  the 


beat  rhythm  as  you  sing  the  tune. 
Remember  that  you  aren’t  Just  "count¬ 
ing  time;”  to  have  rhythm  or  swing 
you  must  have  accent.  In  beat  rhythm 
the  principal  accent  jalways  comes 
on  the  first  count  of  the  measure. 

Phrase  rhythm,  the  other  twin,  may 
have  escaped  your  notice  entirely.  He 
is  a  shy  fellow  at  times,  and  much 
harder  to  get  acquainted  with  than 
his  ever-present  twin,  beat  rhythm. 
You  will  find  him  very  interesting, 
nevertheless,  once  you  know  him.  The 
fact  that  he  has  a  many-sided  per¬ 
sonality  makes  him  all  the  more  fas¬ 
cinating. 

Beat  rhythm  is  one  of  those  fel¬ 
lows  you  can  always  count  on.  Yon 
know  just  what  he  is  going  to  do  next 
because  he  always  does  everything  in 
the  same  old  way.  Not  so  with 
phrase  rhythm.  No  matter  how  well 
you  know  him  you  will  find  that 
he  is  continually  springing  something 
new.  Seldom  does  he  do  the  same 
thing  in  exactly  the  same  way  twice. 
He  is  always  looking  for  a  new  way 
to  express  an  old  idea.  IC  yon  don’t 
pay  careful  attention  to  what  he  says, 
you  are  likely  to  miss  the  point  alto¬ 
gether. 

Just  what  is  phrase  rhythm? 

It  is  the  time  pattern  of  the  notes 
of  the  phrase  plus  rhythmic  swing. 
In  other  words,  the  note  pattern  oC 
the  phrase  becomes  the  phrase  rhythm 
if  and  when  it  is  performed  with  prop¬ 
erly  contrasted  accent.  Swing  always 
(Turn  to  page  46) 
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Let's  Streamline  Our 
Musical  Foundations 


•  WHY  CAN’T  Willie  and  Mary  learn 
to  play  some  musical  instrument  in 
the  school  classes?  They  are  in  the 
fourth  grade 
now  and  are 
very  anxious 
to  start  so 
that  they  can 
play  in  the  or- 
c  h  e  8  t  r  a  . 
Doesn’t  the 
school  have 
any  gp-oup  that 
they  can  play 
in?  Will  class¬ 
es  be  organ¬ 
ized  next  year 
so  that  fourth 
grade  children 
can  learn  to 
play  some  in¬ 
strument  i  n 
the  schools? 
These  are 
not  new  questions  to  the  instrumental 
music  supervisor  who  is  responsible 


Mr.  Shoemskar 


for  instrumental  class  teaching  in  his 
system.  Just  how  to  meet  this  situa¬ 
tion  depends  upon  local  conditions. 
Here  is  how  it  was  managed  in  one 
music  department: 

At  Hastings,  Nebraska,  with  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  approximately  16,000,  there 
were  1,550  enrolled  in  the  four  elemen¬ 
tary  schools ;  kindergarten  through 
the  sixth  grade.  Vocal  music  was 


In  tka  aarly  gradas  thata  four  girit 
sfartad  tkair  music  on  fka  Saxatfa 
and  by  tka  tima  tkay  raackad  aigktk 
grada  wara  good  musicians,  racaiv- 
ing  kigkast  rating  in  compatition 
against  kigk  sckool  soloists.  Tkay 
kava  racaivad  first  division  ratings  on 
^koir  rood  instrumants  straigkt  tkrougk 
kigk  sckool,  including  tka  National 
contast  at  Columbus  last  spring. 
Tkay  ara  from  Willis  Higk  sckool, 
Oalawara,  Okio. 


taught  daily  in  each  one  of  these 
schools.  Instrumental  classes,  such  as 
violin  class,  cornet  class,  etc.,  were 
held  once  a  week  for  all  ward  school 
pupils  at  a  centrally  located  place, — 
the  Junior  high  school, — and  were 
taught  by  regular  instrumental  teach¬ 
ers.  There  was  no  fee  for  this  instru¬ 
mental  class  work.  Grade  school  or¬ 
chestras  were  organized  in  each  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes¬ 
ter.  This  made  it  possible  for  the 
students  who  began  their  instrumen¬ 
tal  class  work  in  September  to  play 
with  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  the 
orchestra  when  organized  in  January. 
’These  groups  each  met  once  a  week 
under  the  direction  of  the  ward  school 
music  teacher.  All  this  instrumental 
work  was  for  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
pupils  only.  The  problem  of  the  fourth 
grade  students  was  met  In  this  way. 


By  M.  H.  Shoemaker,  Instrumental  Music  Supervisor,  Hastings,  Nebraska 


but  let’s  permit  the  instructors  to 
speak  for  themselves. 

Miss  Lydia  Hall  of  Morton  school 
says:  “Shortly  after  school  started 
last  fall,  a  number  of  mothers  came 
to  me  asking  why  fourth  grade  pupils 
were  not  permitted  to  have  orchestra 
instrument  lessons.  After  being  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Saxette  was  being 
considered  for  the  fourth  grade  chil¬ 
dren,  they  were  quite  satisfied  and 
pleased. 

“The  instrument  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  at  a  P.  T.  A.  meeting  at  which 
time  those  interested  could  ask  ques¬ 
tions  and  look  at  it.  A  sixth  grade 
student  from  the  already  organized 
second  year  clarinet  class  very  capa¬ 
bly  demonstrated  the  playing  and  the 
tone  quality  of  the  instrument.  The 
music  supervisor  then  explained  the 
possibilities  of  the  instrument,  its  cost 
and  plans  for  organization  of  the 
group. 

“The  next  day,  I  took  it  to  class. 


At  Reading,  Maisackusatts,  the  Saxatte  band  in  the  Highland  school  it  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Walter  Germaine.  They  are  making  wonderful  progress.  Min 
Margaret  E.  Whittier  is  supervisor  of  elementary  music. 


and  were  the  youngsters  ‘wild’!  They 
all  wanted  to  join  the  Saxette  band. 
In  a  few  days,  twenty-two  students 
had  brought  in  their  money  for  their 
instruments.  One  little  boy  whose 
parents  were  financially  unable  to  get 
an  instrument  at  that  time  joined  the 
band  six  weeks  later.  He  was  mu¬ 


sically  talented  and  came  to  class 
regularly  even  though  he  ha4  no  in¬ 
strument.  When  the  instrument  did 
come,  he  was  soon  up  with  the  others. 

“Each  child  ‘loved’  his  instrument 
as  though  it  were  something  alive. 
They  always  washed  their  hands  just 
before  our  class  met.  Each  instru¬ 
ment  was  carefully  wrapped  in  a  white 
cloth  or  a  sack  which  had  been  made 


especially  for  it.  It  was  not  only  an 
instrument  but  a  treasure  as  well. 

“Our  class  met  after  school  every 
Tuesday  evening  for  forty  minutes.  I 
was  careful  not  to  tire  them  because 
they  were  impasslbly  eager  to  play.  It 
was  quite  informal,  and  the  children 
always  had  something  of  interest  to 


tell  about  their  home  practice.  When 
Tuesday  came,  they  were  overjoyed 
because  it  was  ‘band  night.’ 

“When  we  began  to  have  two-part 
selections  with  the  piano,  mothers 
came  to  visit  our  class.  They  thor¬ 
oughly  enjoyed  it.  After  clase,  they 
would  come  to  me  and  exclaim:  ‘We 
had  no  idea  that  they  could  play  so 
well  together, — It  is  really  beautiful.’ 


The  parents  were  thoughtful  to  co¬ 
operate  and  to  see  that  the  youngsters 
practiced. 

“Parents  and  pupils  of  our  school  as 
well  as  the  band  members  themselves 
were  all  excited  when  the  ‘red  letter 
day’  arrived,  on  which  we  were  to  play 
at  the  City  auditorium.  Everyone  co¬ 
operated,  and  we  decided  that  our 
band  was  quite  a  success.’’ 

Up-to-date  supervisors  are  continu¬ 
ally  confronted  with  “fads  and  frills’’ 
in  the  commercial  music  enterprises. 
It  is  their  problem  to  look  beneath  the 
surface  and  analyze  the  lasting  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  pupils  that  might  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  this  added  activity. 

Miss  Fairy  Burt  of  the  Alcott  school 
says:  “There  is  a  decided  advantage 
in  instrumental  training  early  In  the 
child’s  life.  His  ability  to  read  music 
and  to  interpret  various  rhythms  will 
aid  greatly  in  studying  another  in¬ 
strument.  If  he  studied  a  simple  In¬ 
strument  in  the  fourth  grade,  he  is 
ready  in  fifth  grade  to  start  on  an¬ 
other  instrument  if  he  wishes  to  con¬ 
tinue.  That  will  give  him  years  in 
which  to  take  advantage  of  the  mu¬ 
sical  opportunities  which  the  public 
schools  offer;  years  in  which  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  musical  training  and  years  in 
which  to  have  all  the  enjoyment  that 
comes  from  musical  expression, 
whether  in  groups  or  alone. 

“By  careful  observation,  the  teacher 
and  the  parents  can  get  some  valuable 
information  about  the  children’s  mu¬ 
sical  ability  and  interest  in  music. 
Special  capabilities  and  disabilities 
will  show  up,  and  in  this  way  parents 
will  better  know  what  to  do  about 
(Turn  to  page  89) 


Mr.  Shosmakar’t  Saxafia  band  at  Hastings,  Nabraska,  is  ona  of  tha  outstanding  ax- 
amplas  of  what  can  bo  accomplishod  through  alamontary  training  in  instrumantal 
ni«usic.  Mr.  Shoamakar  in  this  articia  givas  convincing  proof  of  tha  advantagas  of 
grado  school  instruction  in  music. 


This  ensemble  of  350  baton  twirlers  led  by  charming 
Betty  Atkinson  provides  a  thrilling  climax  for  Warner 
Brothers'  late  release,  "Varsity  Show,"  starring  Dick 
Powell  and  featuring  Waring's  Pennsylvanians,  who 
in  military  band  formation  provide  the  stirring 
tempo  for  this  glittering  spectacle.  Betty  Atkinson 
does  some  high  throws,  photographed  from  above, 
that  will  make  you  catch  your  breath.  She  started 
twirling  when  in  the  ninth  grade  at  Franklin  Junior 
High  school.  Long  Beach,  California,  and  was  drum 
major  for  the  Long  Beach  Polytechnic  High  School 
band  under  the  direction  of  Anthony  F.  Gill.  She 
plays  violin  and  piano  well,  but  her  graceful  and 
skillful  twirling  has  really  clicked.  She  has  traveled 
extensively  with  her  baton  and  won  top  honors  at 
the  American  Legion  convention.  She  is  eighteen 
and  was  born  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  So 
don't  miss  the  "Varsity  Show"  when  it  comes  to 
your  town,  and  stay  for  the  finish  to  see  these 
twirlers  and  Betty  Atkinson. 
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Let's  TWIRL  for  the  Fun  of  Twirling  »  »  »  »  Writes  Haverly  Larson 


•  Here  le  a  way  to  take  your  “dally 
down;’’  develop  originality  and  en¬ 
tertain  an  audience,  ali  at  the  same 
time.  There  is  a  certain  “something” 
about  twirling  that  fascinates  and 
holds  the  amateur,  and  he  soon  finds 
this  sport  develops  his  muscles,  urges 
him  to  originate  a  twirl  that  is  class¬ 
ier  than  the  other  fellow's,  and  soon 
puts  his  showmanship  on  parade  in 
front  of  a  band. 

This  age-old  art  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  specialty  of  the  drum  major  and 
majorette,  and  the  pastime  of  the  pic¬ 
colo  player  and  the  tuba  player  alike. 
We  have  all  been  thrilled  by  the  per¬ 
formances  of  the  solo  or  stunt  twirler 
with  his  intricate  routine  of  twirls, 
daring  throws,  puzzling  around  the 
back  and  graceful  under  the  leg  move¬ 
ments;  and  I’m  sure  we  would  all  wel¬ 
come  enthusiastically  the  sight  of  a 
corps  of  young  people  twirling  along 
together.  In  fact,  two  organizations 
with  which  I  am  personally  acquainted 
have  developed  mass  twirling  to  a 
large  extent.  The  first,  the  famous 
Pasadena  Bulldog  band,  sometimes 
uses  as  many  as  two  dozen  twirling 
drum  majors  and  drum  majorettes. 
The  other,  the  Class  A  Exhibition 
Band  of  Western  State  Band  Camp  of 
Ounnison,  Colorado,  was  accompanied 
on  a  recent  tour  by  a  corps  of  twirlers. 

It  was  at  this  same  camp  that  H.  E. 
Nutt  of  the  VanderCook  School  of 
Music,  Chicago,  and  F.  George  Dam¬ 
son,  Regional  director  of  the  camp, 
helped  Gail  Rector  and  I  develop  our 
batons.  Faced  with  a  class  of  over 
fifty  eager  twirling  enthusiasts  and 
very  few  batons,  we  conceived  the 
idea  of  using  dowel  pins  for  shafts 
and  multi-colored  rubber  balls  for 
safety  tips  and  outfitted  all  our  classes 
and  many  other  students  with  batons. 

If  yon  have  ever  been  thrilled  by 
a  spectacular  twirler,  why  don’t  you 
try  your  hand  at  it  as  many  other 
school  musicians  are  doing?  Here  are 
a  few  suggestions  and  rules  which 
will  prove  of  benefit:  First,  read  a 
twirling  manual  or  two,  get  some 
pointers  from  a  veteran  twirler  or  in¬ 
structor  if  posible;  and  then  saw  off 
the  family  broomstick  and  go  to  work. 
Remember — 

1.  Practice  makes  perfect  and  speed 
comes  with  practice. 

2.  Twirling  is  fun  for  you  and  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  onlooker,  so  smile  about  it! 

3.  An  audience  is  more  thrilled  with 
a  gracefully  executed  simple  perform¬ 
ance  than  with  a  spectacular  high 
throw  that  ends  on  the  floor. 

4.  Do  your  practicing  in  private, — 
not  on  parade. 


5.  Observing  other  twirlers  and  school  musicians  will  learn  the  art  of 
“swapping”  twirls  help  to  correct  mis-  the  Twist  of  the  Wrist,  adding  more 

takes  and  enable  you  to  add  to  your  and  better  twirlers  to  our  school  mu- 

own  “bag  of  tricks.”  sician  bands. 

Here’s  hoping  that  many  more 


Twirling  it  grant  sport  and  cultivatat  graca 
and  charm.  Thara  it  planty  of  both  on 
this  paga.  Top  to  bottom:  Violat  Mul- 
vanna.  Rad  Oak,  Iowa,  first  division, 
Ragion  7;  Virginia  Shaffnar,  Tampla,  Taiat, 
first  division,  Ragion  6;  Nancy  Shultz, 
Graanwood,  Mittitsippi,  tacond  division, 
Ragion  7;  and  Madalla  Bunn,  Varo  Baach. 
Florida,  first  division,  Ragion  B.  Taka  up 
twirling  and  hava  fun. 


) 


In  big  demand  for  con¬ 
cert  end  enterteinment 
it  this  Downert  Grove, 
lllinoii,  clerinet  quertet, 
requier  Stete  contest 
winners  end  Netionel 
second  divitionert  for 
the  pest  two  yeert. 
They  ere:  Merjorie  Tey- 
lor,  elto  clerinet;  Meson 
E.  Teylor,  Jr^  first  cler¬ 
inet;  Robert  Rele,  sec¬ 
ond  clerinet;  end  Victor 
Schuster,  best  clerinet. 
They  heve  won  meny 
individuel  prizes.  Cler- 
ence  J.  Shoemeker  is 
their  bendmester  end 
Mr.  Wermelin  their 
quertet  coech. 


Make  Your  MUSIC 
WORK  for  You 

By  Qarence  Warmelin,  Chicago 

The  young  person  who  really  is  in  earnest  about  his  music  and  is  willing  to 
work  hard  for  it  may  expect  in  return  that  his  music  will  work  for  him,  especially 
in  those  dark  days  just  after  high  school  graduation  when  the  diploma  begins 
to  gather  dust  and  the  future  of  a  college  education  looks  inviting  but  finan¬ 
cially  impossible.  .  .  .  Colleges  and  universities  are  offering  such  advantages 
to  fine  players.  Tuition  is  available,  and  orchestra  work,  band  work,  teaching 
of  private  pupils,  arranging,  copying,  all  offer  means  of  support.  As  I  say,  the 
problem  of  scholarships  is  being  solved  for  the  young  people,  but  their  job 
of  being  ready  when  opportunity  presents  itself  remains  their  individual  task. 


•  MUSIC  HAS  long  been  acknowl¬ 
edged  one  of  the  finest  cultural  stud¬ 
ies.  In  fact,  most  people  study  it  with 
a  cultural  objective  in  mind  rather 
than  for  a  professional  career.  It  is 
possible,  however,  rather  than  to  sep¬ 
arate  these  two  objectives,  to  combine 
them  and  to  produce  a  combination 
which  is  pleasurable,  educational,  and 
helpful.  In  short,  music  may  be  used 
as  a  professional  step  by  which  to  aid 
oneself  in  broadening  cultural  experi¬ 


ences  beyond  the  mere  realm  of  mu¬ 
sical  artistry.  This  is  a  point  which 
is  becoming  more  interesting  and  at¬ 
tractive  each  year  to  our  young  people 
in  school  who  are  studying  music. 

The  student  of  music  has  many  pos¬ 
sibilities  before  him.  In  fact,  the  field 
of  music  in  all  probability  has  the 
widest  range  of  activity  available  in 
any  study  of  its  class.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  these  possibilities  may  be  divided 
into  three  main  classifioations. 


Firtt  of  all,  music  may  be  used  as 
an  avocation,  hobby  or  general  cul¬ 
tural  attribute  which  will  provide  a 
satisfying  activity  throughout  life. 

Secondly,  music  may  be  used  as  a 
profession. 

Thirdly,  music  may  be  used  as  a 
profession  which  will  aid  the  student 
in  obtaining  a  higher  education. 

The  last  of  the  above  trilogy  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  young  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  really  a  combination  of  the 
other  two  and  either  of  the  others 
may  ultimately  g^row  out  of  the  third. 
At  any  rate,  no  immediate  decision  is 
necessary  as  concerns  the  problem  of 
using  music  as  a  profession  or  as  an 
avocation.  Music  is  grandly  impartial 
to  whether  we  make  money  playing  or 
not.  All  great  art  is  thus  impartial  and 
is  equally  satisfying  as  an  art  whether 
practiced  as  a  profession  or  as  an  avo¬ 
cation.  This  question  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  later  consideration. 

The  importance  of  using  music  as 
a  profession  by  which  to  gain  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  different  matter  and  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  postponed  to  a 
later  date.  Formal  education  takes 
place  in  the  first  third  of  our  lives  and 
how  we  are  to  get  it,  finance  it  rather, 
is  of  prime  importance.  Many  a  young 
man  has  worked  his  way  through  col¬ 
lege  and  many  of  these  have  literally 
played  their  way. 

How  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  problem 
which  is  being  solved  for  the  young¬ 
sters  of  today  by  the  educators  of  our 
country.  The  opportunities  for  schol¬ 
arships  in  music  are  daily  increasing. 
Colleges  and  universities  are  offering 
such  advantages  to  fine  players.  Tu¬ 
ition  is  available,  and  orchestra  work, 
band  work,  teaching  of  private  pupils, 
arranging,  copying,  all  offer  means  of 
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support.  As  I  say,  the  problem  of 
scholarships  is  being  solved  for  the 
young  people,  but  their  Job  of  being 
ready  when  the  opportunity  presents 
itself  remains  their  individual  task. 
They  must  be  on  the  alert,  proficient 
and  ready. 

A  few  examples  of  what  others  have 
done  in  this  way  may  serve  as  helpful 
suggestions  to  those  who  are  wonder¬ 


i 
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ing  how  music  can  work  for  them. 
Many  scholarships  have  been  offered 
this  year.  Just  recently  several  of  my 
pupils  have  taken  advantage  of  some 
fine  opportunities.  One  of  these  schol¬ 
arships  carried  a  four  year  tuition  plus 
a  room  and  board  guarantee.  A  large 
university  in  the  middle  west  offers 
tuition  fees  to  those  who  play  in  the 
concert  band.  Needless  to  say,  this 
university  attracts  the  cream  of  the 
high  school  players.  Such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  is  of  profit  to  both  the  player  and 
the  school,  and  each  year  more  schools 
are  discovering  this  to  be  true. 

One  of  my  assistant  teachers  earned 
his  first  two  years  of  college  by  di¬ 
recting  a  college  band.  He  then  acted 
as  assistant  bandmaster  and  played 
professionally  to  complete  his  work 
for  a  degree  at  one  of  the  large  uni¬ 
versities.  Recently  one  of  his  pupils 
secured  a  tuition  scholarship  and  a 
part-time  position  with  a  dance  band 
which  will  enable  him  to  go  on  to 
school.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  examples  which  I  could  men* 
tion  of  young  people  who  have  found 
some  material  value  in  their  musical 
talent. 

There  are  many  reasons,  some  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  which  might  be 
the  cause  of  this  great,  new  opportu-  < 
nity  in  the  field  of  education,  but  I 
feel  that  the  largest  single  factor  in 
infiuencing  the  development  of  this 
situation  has  been  the  school  music 
movement.  Music  in  education  has 
taken  on  great  importance  and 
scarcely  an  educational  institution  of 
any  importance  can  be  found  which 
is  without  a  music  department  or  at 
least  an  orchestra  or  band.  The  school 
music  movement  shows  what  can  be 
done  by  the  youngsters,  and  higher 
institutions  are  developing  and  foster¬ 
ing  talent  as  never  before. 

What  all  this  means,  of  course,  is 
that  the  young  person  who  really  is 
in  earnest  about  his  music  and  is  will¬ 
ing  to  work  hard  for  it  may  expect 
in  return  that  his  music  will  work  for 
him,  especially  in  those  dark  days  Just 
after  high  school  graduation  when  the 
diploma  begins  to  gather  dust  and  the 
future  of  a  college  education  looks  in¬ 
viting  but  financially  impossible.  Take 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  for 
study  while  you  are  in  high  school. 
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That*  promising  young  discipUt  of  fho  rood  won  high  ratings  in  thair  Ragional 
contasts  and  ravaalad  talant  of  raal  commarcial  valua.  Thay  ara:  ( I )  Orvilla  Cramar, 
Jrn  Coffayvilla,  Kansas,  Ragion  9;  (2)  Warran  Jansan,  Plainviaw,  Taxas,  Ragion  6; 
(3)  Earl  Franklin  Lish,  Fort  Piarca,  Florida,  Ragion  1;  (4)  Jaan  Doolay,  Lawranca, 
Kansas,  Ragion  9;  (5)  Arthur  Mayors,  Jr^  Waxahachia,  Taxas,  Ragion  6;  (6)  Mary 
Catharina  Adams,  Ocala,  Rorida,  Ragion  fi;  (7)  Bill  O.  Barbour.  Scottsbluff,  Nabraska, 
Ragion  9;  (B)  Josaph  Lynch,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  Region  10;  (9)  Hadlay  M. 
Wdson,  Lanoir,  North  Carolina,  Region  8;  (10)  Harry  E.  Conklin,  Jr.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma,  Ragion  6;  (II)  Erskina  Hill,  Stillwater.  Oklahoma,  Ragion  6;  (12)  Jo  Ann 
Bowen,  FruHa,  Colorado,  Region  10;  (13)  Stanford  Linxay,  Jr.,  McAllen,  Taxas,  Ragion 
6;  (14)  Meredith  Jansan,  Rainviaw,  Taxas,  Ragion  6;  (15)  George  Rogers,  Gulfport, 
Mississippi,  Region  7;  and  (16)  Wendell  Overman,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  Ragion  6. 
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Famous  Cornetists  of  the  Past 

By  Herbert  L  Clarice,  himeeli  one  of  the  world's  greatest  comet  soloists. 


“JEAN  BAPTISTE  ARBAN' 

1825-1889 


e  THE  MAJORITY  of  my  readers  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  comet  is  a  modem 
instmment  which  was  developed  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  from  the 
cornopean,  an  intermediate  between 
the  French  horn  and  the  trampet  in 
quality  of  tone,  originally  made  with 
several  crooks  and  shanks  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  altering  the  pitch.  The  first 
cornopean  was  made  with  only  two 
valves,  but  a  third  was  added  at  a 
subsequent  date,  and  in  1824,  John 
Shaw  of  Glossop,  Derbyshire,  England, 
patented  an  endeavor  to  improve  on 
the  valves  of  Charles  Sax  of  Brussels. 
Later  on,  in  1836,  Shaw  patented  his 
“lever”  comet,  the  constraction  of 
which  offered  many  advantages  but 
had  a  brief  existence.  Then  Adolph 
Sax,  son  of  Charles,  applied  himself 
to  improvements  and  in  1842  produced 
a  much  better  instrument  which  was 
adopted  by  both  the  French  and  Ehig- 
iisb  army  bands. 


Her*  begins  •  series  of  biographies  based  on  those  written  by  Mr.  Clarke 
sonte  years  ago.  They  have  been  enlarged  and  revised,  with  much  material 
added,  and  are  republished  at  the  request  of  many  band  directors,  including 
Captain  Taylor  Branson  of  the  Marine  Band,  Lieutenant  Charles  Benter  of  the 
Navy  Band,  and  Captain  Thomas  Darcy  of  the  Army  Band.  The  series  are 
authentic  and  should  be  vakiabie  reference  material  for  bandmasters  in 


general,  cornetists,  teachers,  and  school  music  students  particularly. 


The  above  information  ia  intended 
to  bring  to  mind  how  really  incom¬ 
plete  the  comet  wae  constracted  when 
Professor  Arban  commenced  playing 
upon  it,  and  how  he  must  have  studied 
and  practiced  to  have  overcome  so 
many  obstacles. 


Jean  Baptiste  Arban  was  born  at 
Lyons,  France,  on  February  28,  1825. 
As  a  boy.  be  was  interested  in  music, 
especially  in  military  bands,  and  at 
an  early  age,  after  taking  a  thorough 
course  in  the  thewy  of  music,  adopted 
the  cornopean  as  a  favorite  instm- 
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are  half  through,  also  missing  eight 
out  of  ten  notes  in  their  attempt. 

To  quote  Arban:  “I  have  composed 
these  fourteen  studies  with  the  view 
of  inculcating  in  the  minds  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  an  invincible  determination.  It 
will  be  found  very  trying  to  play  such 
long-winded  passages,  especially  at  the 
beginning.  Study  and  perseverance 
will  enable  them  to  overcome  these 
difficulties  and  to  discover  means 
whereby  they  will  be  able  to  arrive 
at  the  end  of  their  task  without  ob¬ 
struction.  Among  the  means  to  this 
end,  and  which  every  composition  al¬ 
most  invariably  offers,  I  must  point 
out  cantabile  passages  and  recommend 
them  to  be  played  with  extreme 
smoothness,  moderating  the  tone  very 
carefully.  On  the  comet  it  is  possible 
to  obtain,  in  a  manner  similar  to  vo¬ 
calists,  dear  sounds  by  opening  the 
lips,  and  veiled  or  soft  tones  by  com¬ 
pressing  them.  This  affords  an  excel¬ 
lent  manner  of  resting  without  ceas¬ 
ing  to  play,  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
ables  the  student  to  introduce  many 
pleasant  contrasts  in  the  performance. 
With  these  little  artifices  and  by  econ¬ 
omising  his  resources  with  prudence 
and  skill,  he  will  arrive  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  longest  and  most  in¬ 
tricate  composition,  not  only  without 
difficulty,  but  with  a  reserve  of  power, 
the  effect  of  which,  expended  on  the 
last  few  bars,  never  fails  to  produce 
an  agreeable  effect  upon  an  audience. 
The  student  should  endeavor  to  hear 
the  best  vocalists  and  instrumental¬ 
ists  and  try  to  imitate  their  various 
methods.  This  will  inculcate  style 
and  develop  taste  in  his  own  perform¬ 
ance;  the  result  may  be  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  talent  that  will  warrant  his 
name  of  being  cited  and  his  perform¬ 
ance  quoted  as  an  example  for  future 
imitation.” 

The  above  quotation  is  what  in¬ 
spired  me  to  succeed  on  the  comet, 
and  by  observing  and  digesting  every 
word  of  Arban’s  text  enabled  me,  by 
conscientious  practice,  to  hold  down 
the  most  trying  and  exacting  position 
of  solo  cometist  of  Sousa’s  band, 
which  position  I  held  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years. 

Arban  was  my  only  teacher,  not 
personally,  but  through  his  wonderful 
method  which  explains  everything. 

Jean  Baptiste  Arban  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  man,  and  his  name  will  be  handed 
down  for  many  generations  yet  to 
come.  He  died  in  Paris  on  April  8, 
1889. 

My  next  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
another  celebrated  cometist  and  au¬ 
thor,  Saint  Jacome,  who  was  consid¬ 
ered  in  his  time  a  most  remarkable 
cornet  player  as  well  as  a  thorough 
musician. 


meut,  devoting  much  of  his  time  to 
practice  and  research,  to  produce  upon 
this  instrument  effects  similar  to  the 
Oute  in  a  lower  register,  of  course. 

His  perseverance  was  rewarded  in  la¬ 
ter  years  by  being  appointed  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Cornet  to  the  Paris  Con¬ 
servatoire  in  the  year  1867,  about  the 
highest  position  a  cornet  player  in 
those  days  could  aspire  to,  and  it  was 
his  ability  alone  that  won  this  great 
distinction,  not  only  understanding 
the  theory  of  music  but  having  a  nat¬ 
ural  talent  to  inculcate  to  his  pupils 
the  rudiments  of  a  firm  foundation 
which  insures  a  proper  knowledge  of 
correct  cornet  playing.  He  was  mag¬ 
netic  in  his  instmction! 

In  those  days  there  were  no  meth¬ 
ods  or  instmctions  published,  and 
Arban  resorted  to  writing  his  own  ex¬ 
ercises  for  certain  pupils,  each  being 
different  from  the  other  naturally.  So 
he  commenced  a  thorough  method  of 
his  own  which  was  published  at  Paris 
in  1864.  The  Celebrated  Arban  Comet 
Method  has  become  the  authority  for 
cornet  playing  all  over  the  world  and 
is  published  in  all  countries. 

Just  think,  readers,  the  first  real 
comet  method  was  produced  only  sev¬ 
enty-two  years  ago!  This  method  was 
soon  adopted  by  the  Paris  Conserva¬ 
toire. 

Arban  in  his  day  may  have  been 
called  a  “dreamer,”  but  his  ideas  were 
really  musical,  and  he  devoted  his 
time  to  artistic  practice  so  as  to  make 
the  cornet,  even  in  those  days,  a  mu¬ 
sical  instrument  equal  to  the  fiute, 
clarinet,  and  violin,  and  even  the 
voice,  as  he  writes;  ”...  that  the 
cornet  should  possess  fine  style  and 
grand  method,  the  precious  knowledge  , 
of  which  has  been  preserved  by  a  few 
professors,  and  in  particular,  the  Con¬ 
servatoire,  the  home  of  healthy  tradi¬ 
tions.” 

During  his  career  as  a  cometist. 
playing  through  France,  Germany  and 
England,  he  victoriously  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  cornet.  In  1848,  he  per¬ 
formed  before  a  seance  of  the  Soclete 
des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire  the 
famous  Air  for  Flute,  composed  by 
Boehm,  on  a  Swiss  theme,  comprising, 
as  is  well  known,  an  intentional  com¬ 
bination  of  the  most  inextricable  dif¬ 
ficulties.  From  that  day  forth  the 
cornet  took  its  place  among  classic 
instruments!  In  the  number  Just  al¬ 
luded  to,  he  performed  the  fiute 
tonguing  in  double  staccato,  also  the 
treble  staccato  of  triple  tonguing,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first 
cornet  player  to  have  applied  triple 
tonguing  to  the  comet,  and  claimed 
that  both  double  and  triple  tonguing 
are  precisely  the  same  as  the  systems 
used  for  playing  the  fiute. 


Mr.  Clark*  was  for  many  years  cor¬ 
net  soloist  and  later  assistant  conduc¬ 
tor  of  the  Sousa  band.  This  picture 
was  taken  at  the  time  of  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  1917.  He  is  a  past  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Bandmasters’ 
association  and  is  now  the  beloved 
conductor  of  the  Lonq  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Municipal  band. 


I  would  like  to  quote  Just  one  ob¬ 
servation  from  Arban’s  method,  which 
I  learned  by  heart  when  a  boy  and 
which  caused  me  to  study  and  think 
and  practice  for  many  a  year.  Even 
to  this  day  I  look  upon  this  observa¬ 
tion  as  an  aspiration  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  when  the  comet  was  in  its  in¬ 
fancy  by  this  great  man.  It  speaks 
about  his  fourteen  Characteristic 
Studies  at  the  end  of  his  method,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  play  them.  But  these 
studies  should  never  be  attempted 
until  all  the  previous  exercises  mutt 
have  been  mastered  and  not  before! 
I  might  add  a  word  from  my  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  the  majority  of  my 
pupils  before  placing  themselves  un¬ 
der  my  instmction  try  to  play  at  these 
studies  before  they  can  play  the  scales 
correctly  or  have  formed  a  proper 
embouchure  to  play  above  O  at  the 
top  of  the  staff  without  a  physical 
strain.  These  ambitious  students  won¬ 
der  why  they  cannot  finish  even  one 
of  these  studies  without  stopping  to 
wipe  their  lips  and  pause  for  breath 
in  an  exhausted  condition  before  they 
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Mr.  Fair  Is  Interrogated  on 

The  FLUTE 


•  MY  ARTICLES  on  the  flute,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  recent  issues  of  this  maga¬ 
zine,  have  provoked  so  many  interest¬ 
ing  questions  that  I  want  to  answer 
some  of  them  directly  and  publicly  for 
the  benefit  of  all  my  readers.  Here 
they  are: 

Question:  Some  time  ago  our  or¬ 
chestra  was  playing  the  Overture  to 
Miffnon  which  opens  up  with  a  flute 
solo.  My  high  B},  was  so  out  of  tune 
(flat)  that  our  orchestra  director  made 
a  terrible  face  and  said  “ouch."  I 
knew  that  it  was  flat  but  could  not 
help  iL  Can  you  offer  any  suggestion 
that  might  help  me  avoid  such  embar¬ 
rassment  in  the  future. — P.  S.,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Illinois. 

Answer:  On  most  flutes  the  second 
B|)  above  the  staff  has  a  tendency  to 
be  flat.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
E|)  major  arpeggio  because  the  second 
O  above  the  staff  is  inclined  to  be  a 
little  sharp.  Don’t  feel  badly  about 
your  inability  to  get  that  last  note  in 
tune,  for  it  has  happened  to  many  pro¬ 
fessional  players.  Next  time  you  play 
it  use  this  fingering.  Left  hand:  thumb 
on  B|)  key,  first  and  third  linger  down. 
Right  hand:  first  finger  on  first  triller 
key,  third  finger  down.  Notice  that 
four  right  is  not  down. 


TImm  chs'ming  flutisH  of  Curtis,  Ne¬ 
braska,  gave  an  aicallant  account  of 
thamsalvas  as  a  trio  at  tha  1937 
Regional  contest.  They  are:  Monte 
Jean  Gaines,  Maria  Chahay,  and  Hil- 
dagarda  Baker.  F.  Valletta  Hill  is 
supervisor  of  music  at  tha  Nebraska 
School  of  Agriculture. 

Question:  I  have  Just  had  a  little 
friendly  argument  with  a  musician 
friend  concerning  the  small  notes  in 
the  Mozart  Flute  Concerto,  No.  SIS. 
My  friend  says  that  those  notes  are 
grace  notes,  but  I  contend  that  they 
are  appoggiaturas.  Which  one  of  us  is 
right? — J.  S.,  La  Porte,  Indiana. 

Answer:  The  little  notes  in  the  con¬ 
certo  are  appoggiaturas.  Appoggia¬ 
turas  (as  you  no  doubt  know)  are  in 
this  instance  played  Just  as  written, 
as  to  value  and  the  time  required  is 
borrowed  from  the  following  note  to 
which  it  is  slurred  or  attached.  Ap¬ 
poggiaturas  (pronounced  ap-pod-Jea- 
too-rahs)  are  usually  dissonances  (dis- 
chords)  resolving  to  consonances 
(chords)  and  accented  or  played  on  the 

By  Rex  Elton 


down  beat.  For  instance,  in  the  sev¬ 
entieth  measure  of  this  number,  the 
notes  are  all  played  as  though  written 
sixteenths. 

Question:  Is  it  possible  to  g^et  a  fin¬ 
ger  chart  for  the  flute  that  will  show 
absolute  correct  regular  fingerings, 
such  as  you  have  advocated  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN?— 
A.  G.,  Vienna,  Illinois. 

Answer:  Yes,  it  is  possible  to  get 
finger  charts  showing  such  fingering 
as  is  regularly  used  by  our  finest  flut¬ 
ists.  In  fact  I  am  mailing  you  such 
a  chart  today. 

Question:  Your  article  in  the  May, 
1937,  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  very 
helpful,  but  I  do  not  quite  understand 
which  triller  key  you  mean  by  "the 
first  triller  key.”  Is  that  trill  key  that 
you  refer  to  the  one  directly  under  the 
forefinger  of  the  right  hand  or  the  one 
just  before  it? — A.  K.,  Amherst  Junc¬ 
tion,  Wisconsin. 

Answer:  Throughout  these  articles 
when  reference  is  made  to  the  triller 
keys,  the  first  one  is  the  one  nearest 
the  head  Joint,  the  second  one  the  one 
nearest  the  foot  Joint.  The  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  should  be  held  under 
the  Arst  triller  key  and  should  be  kept 
curved  slightly  forward.  Question  : 
Is  it  proper  to  develop  the  ability  to 
finger  midde  D  and  El{)  with  the  first 
finger  left  off  or  up,  on  all  passages 
whether  they  are  rapid  or  not? — A.  K. 
Answer:  Yes,  by  all  means  acquire 
the  habit  of  playing  middle  D  and  Ei> 
with  the  first  finger  left  up.  Also  be 
sure  to  keep  the  fourth  finger  right 
dotcn  at  all  times,  except,  of  course, 
when  playing  low  C,  C  sharp,  middle 
D  natural  or  C  in  altissimo  (second  C 
above  the  staff).  Some  flutes  require 
that  the  fourth  right  be  taken  off  on 
high  Bj,  and  B.  Try  them  both  ways 
and  use  the  fingering  that  gives  the 
better  results. 

Question:  In  your  Flute  Method  I 
have  read  that  one  should  play  the 
three  Pf’s  with  the  third  finger.  It  does 
not  mention  that  the  second  finger  may 
even  be  used.  Would  you  please  ex¬ 
plain  this?  I  have  always  played  F$ 
with  the  second  finger  and  thought  it 
was  correct  Also,  you  state  that  Bb 
(on  the  staff  and  the  first  one  above) 
should  be  played  with  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  much  easier  to  play  Bb  with  the 
Bb  thumb  key. — J.  L.,  Rockford,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Answer:  The  F|  as  made  with  the 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand  is  what 
we  call  an  auxiliary  fingering.  It  is 
of  poor  tone  quality  and  flat  in  pitch. 
You  may  feel  that  there  is  very  little 
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Charles  Wakefield  Cadman  Turns 

Crow  Picker 


Editor’s  note:  When  Phil  Maxwell, 
manager  and  producer  of  the  annual 
Chicagoland  Music  festival,  was  mobil¬ 
izing  his  forces  for  the  19S7  event,  his 
promotional  campaign  included,  on  Au¬ 
gust  20,  a  luncheon,  attended  by  more 
than  a  thousand  enthusiasts,  at  which 
Charles  Wakefield  Cadman,  eminent 
American  composer  was  the  keynote 
speaker.  Here  is  a  substantial  part  of 
his  entire  address,  so  interesting,  so 
individual,  and  so  thought-provoking, 
we  do  not  wish  our  readers  to  miss  the 
opportunity  to  contemplate  icith  Mr. 
Cadman  the  complex  of  his  “Musical 
Crows.” 

•  I  AM  FULLY  conscious  of  the 
honor  paid  me  today  in  having  been 
asked  to  talk  for  ten  minutes  on  some 
aspect  connecting  with  your  Chicago¬ 
land  Music  festival.  It  is  thriliing 
to  be  a  part  of  such  a  musical  gather¬ 
ing  as  this  is  going  to  be  at  Soldiers’ 
Field,  and  nobody  could  possibly  be¬ 
lieve  more  than  I  do  in  such  stimulat¬ 
ing  public  contests,  bands  and  choral 
groups,  all  good-humoredly  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  competing  with  each 
other, — no  doubt  with  the  same  zest 
as  that  exemplified  by  the  rival  fac¬ 
tions  in  Richard  Wagner’s  immortal 
opera  “The  Mastersingers  of  Nurem- 
burg.’’ 

I  contend  that  the  idea  of  the  com-< 
petitlve  music  festival,  whether  pro¬ 
fessional  or  amateur,  is  a  healthy  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  mentally  and  physically 
stimulating.  And  now  I  am  going  to 
bring  up  a  subject  which,  if  I  am  not 
definite  about,  may  throw  me  liable  to 
verbal  distortion.  To  put  it  all  in  the 
guise  of  an  old  saying,  I  am  now  going 
“to  pick  a  crow,”  and  before  I  am 
through,  I  may  have  tried  to  pick  sev¬ 
eral  crows!  As  much  as  I  love  my 
native  land,  I  am,  at  times,  alarmed 
over  the  American  public’s  lack  of  ar¬ 
tistic  standards.  Let’s  call  it  just  plain 
low  taste,  if  you  want  to. 

One  finds  it  in  every  state  of  the 
Union.  It  applies  to  not  only  musical 
things,  but  in  the  lack  of  wider  appre¬ 
ciation  of  literary  things  (althoiugh  the 
general  taste  in  that  field  has  risen  far 
more  than  in  the  musical  field) ;  a  lack 
of  Interest  in  good  poetry,  good  paint¬ 
ing;  in  the  too  easy  acceptance  of  bad 
plays,  poor  radio  dramas,  or  cheap 
musical  progrrams.  Of  course  these 
various  fields  are  from  time  to  time 
giving  outstanding  worthy  offerings, 


which  for  good  taste  and  downright 
merit  cannot  be  beaten.  But  they  do 
not  come  often  enough,  nor  are  as  yet 
numerous  enough  to  influence  any  la¬ 
tent  tendency  toward  a  discriminating 
public  standard  or  good  taste.  In  the 
past  few  years  cleverness  and  sensa¬ 
tionalism  have  been  supplanting  sin¬ 
cerity  and  the  thoughtful  artistic  ap¬ 
proach. 

Cleverness  is  being  confused  and  too 
often  accepted  as  merit.  The  thing  cer¬ 
tainly  applies  to  Broadway  as  well  as 
Hollywood,  is  found  on  the  concert 
stage  as  well  as  in  radio,  and  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  for  American  culture  that  so 
much  cheaply  conceived,  cheaply  writ¬ 
ten,  badly  produced,  badly  performed, 
and  badly  sung  and  played  stuff  goes 
by  the  name  of  “entertainment,’’  and 
is  silently  accepted  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic.  Little  wonder  then  that  when  an 
honest,  sincere,  and  brilliant  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  entertainment  field  comee 
forth,  one  feels  like  breaking  into 
loud  hosannas.  Some  of  you  may  tell 
me  it’s  all  a  matter  of  education  and 
evolution.  But  I  say  to  you  that  edu¬ 
cation  without  taste  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  no  education  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  school  children 
have  not  been  taught  the  art  of  care¬ 
fully  listening  and  carefully  discrimi¬ 
nating  between  what  is  worthy  and 
what  is  unworthy  in  the  public  fields 
of  entertainment  If  they  had  been, 
they  would  not  so  universally  prefer 
“lady  blues  singers”  and  “crooners”  to 
singers  who  have  real  art  and  sing 
beautifully  and  legitimately,  instead  of 
dreadfully  like  the  blues  singers. 

Again  it  all  boils  down  to  that  mat¬ 
ter  of  ta^te  that  must  begin  in  the 
cradle  and  continue  through  to  ado- 
lesence.  But  music  supervisors  teii 
me  that  when  the  children  who  have 
had  these  advantages  in  school  leave 
the  schoolroom  and  return  to  their 
homes,  the  school  efforts  are  rendered 
null  and  void  by  what  they  hear  and 
see  through  one  medium  or  another. 
And  it  is  deporable  that  the  various 
fields  of  entertainment  continually 
pander  to  the  lower  tastes  and  prefer¬ 
ences  of  uneducated  listeners.  For 
"commercial  reasons,”  as  they  so 
naively  confess,  they  keep  alive  that 
cheaper  standard  of  music  and  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  alas, — ^they  give  it  a 
more  important  place  than  they  give 
their  more  worthy  and  better  class  ma¬ 


terial.  So  much  for  the  plucking  on 
that  crow! 

And  now  may  I  express  some  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  matter  of  popular  music.* 

I  am  one  worker  in  the  standard  music 
field  who  has  a  liking  and  a  great  sym¬ 
pathy  for  so-called  “popular  music.” 

I  have  never  forsaken  my  early  love 
for  good  popular  music.  I  was  brought 
up  on  it,  in  fact,  until  my  fifteenth 
year.  It  was  the  days  of  the  great 
Sousa  marches,  the  beginnings  of  rag¬ 
time,  the  first  awakening  of  a  possible 
American  spirit,  with  the  tunes  of  De 
Koven,  Victor  Herbert,  Willard  Spen¬ 
ser  (do  you  recall  “The  Princess  Bon¬ 
nie”?),  Kerry  Mills,  and  very  soon, 
Irving  Berlin.  I  loved  them  all,  and 
the  mighty  good  tunes  at  that  time 
still  linger  in  my  memory.  Much  of 
it  was  original,  was  musically  good,  in 
other  words  it  was  music  for  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  it  still  is! 

But  (and  here  is  another  crow  to 
pick)  too  often  one  finds  in  some  of  it 
the  most  childish,  almost  Idiotic  texts. 
And  texts  tinged  with  cheap  and  very 
suggestive  ideas  that  appeal  to  the 
lower  emotions.  Such  words  do  not 
contribute  any  to  that  matter  of  stand¬ 
ard  and  taste  in  America.  It  degrades 
otherwise  often  interesting  and  pleas¬ 
ing  music,  and  it  certainly  is  not  the 
kind  of  stuff  to  be  seen  or  sung  by  the 
youth  of  America.  But  when  such 
songs  are  exploited  and  plugged  in  the 
dance  halls  and  on  the  radio,  is  it 
much  wonder  that  little  Johnnie  Smith 
and  Mary  Brown  “fall  for  it”  as  they 
do? 

The  higher  minded  songsmith  of 
Hollywood  and  Broadway  send  forth 
songs  that  at  times  have  a  touch  of 
genius  in  them.  My  admiration  for 
them  is  deep,  and  most  of  them  are, 
like  myself,  members  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers  and  Publishers. 
They  are  hard  workers  and  have  also 
a  saving  sense  of  humor.  Every  serious 
musician  should  give  popular  music 
its  place  in  the  sun,  and  since  this  type 
of  music  seems  to  be  improving  har¬ 
monically  and  rhythmically  from  year 
to  year,  it  will  win  more  respect  and 
tolerance,  if  it  does  not  pander  too 
much  to  the  taste  for  those  idiotic  and 
suggestive  texts. 

It  Is  well  and  good  for  educators  to 
shrug  their  shoulders  and  say  that  the 
appreciation  and  taste  in  this  country 
is  much  higher  than  it  was  fifty  years 
ago,  and  that  good  old  evolution  will 
eventually  take  care  of  it  all.  But  will 
not  evolution  move  a  bit  faster  through 
combined  human  Intelligence  and  am¬ 
bitious  effort  and  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  millions  who  really  feel 
America  needs  a  more  universal  sense 
of  good  taste  and  simple  discrimina¬ 
tion?  I  leave  it  with  you! 
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Student 

Directing 

By  H.  E.  Nutt 
VanderCook  School  of  Music 


•  GET  THE  MUSIC  in  your  head, 
keep  your  heed  out  of  the  music,”  ad¬ 
monished  a  noted  conductor  in  teach¬ 
ing  a  group  of  young  directors  some 
years  ago.  That  terse  statement  of 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  principlee 
in  conducting  is  constantly  in  my 
mind  as  I  watch  conductors  of  all  ages 
and  experience  in  their  work.  You  will 
have  to  study  that  quotation  many 
times  to  get  its  complete  meaning,  but 
I  assure  you  that  the  study  will  be 
well  worth-while. 

At  the  National  contest  at  Columbus. 
Ohio,  last  May,  the  student  directors 
who  failed  to  place  in  the  upper  divi¬ 
sions  invariably  kept  their  eyes  “glued” 
on  the  music,  and  consequently  their 
work  appeared  mechanical  and  uncon¬ 
vincing.  The  eyet  have  “it.”  They 
convey  to  the  players  those  finer 
shades  of  dramatic  expression  and  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  therefore  command 
even  greater  attention  than  the  baton. 
If  you  saw  the  movie  “100  Men  and 
a  Girl”  featuring  two  artists,  one  a 
singer  (Deanna  Durbin),  the  other  a 
conductor  (Stokowski),  you  recall  the 
wonderful  “closeups”  of  the  noted 
symphony  orchestra  conductor  and  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  eyes  and  facial 
expression.  That  picture  is  a  valuable 
lesson  to  all  student  directors. 

In  this  article  I  want  to  set  up  an 
outline  of  study  for  those  beginning 
the  study  of  student  director  and  which 
will  also  serve  as  a  review  outline  or 
“check  up”  for  those  with  previous 
study  and  experience.  Note  carefully 
the  following  fundamental  principles 
of  baton  motion. 

1.  Rhythm  is  indicated  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  baton  motions. 

2.  Tempo  is  indicated  by  the  speed 
of  the  baton  motions. 

3.  Volume  is  indicated  by  the  space 
covered  by  the  baton  motions. 

4.  Style  is  indicated  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  baton  moves. 

6.  As  long  as  the  baton  moves  the 
tone  shall  continue,  but  when  the 
baton  perfectly  still)  before  proceeding 

First,  study  the  direction  of  baton 
motion  for  a  four-beat  rhythm.  The 
baton  travels  straight  down  for  one, 
left  for  two,  right  for  three,  and  up 
for  four.  Try  this  tlotc  motion  at  first, 
cover  very  little  space  (12  inches  in 
each  direction  is  enough),  and  stop 
after  each  beat  for  a  second  (bold  the 
baton  perfectly  still)  before  proceeding 
to  the  next  beat.  For  precision  use 
straight  line  beats  (no  curves).  Keep 
the  gestures  fairly  high.  About  even 
with  the  shoulders  is  good.  Don’t 
worry  about  the  left  hand.  We  will 
consider  that  later.  Recite  out  loud  as 
you  practice  this.  Say  doirn  as  the 
baton  moves  down  and  one  as  it  pauses, 


then  left  and  as  it  moves  to  the  left 
and  two  as  it  stops  and  so  on  for  three 
and  four. 

In  three-beat  rhythm  the  three  beats 
are  made  in  the  form  of  a  triangle; 
straight  down  for  one,  to  the  right  for 
two  and  diagonally  up  to  the  starting 
position  tor  three. 

In  the  two-beat  rhythm  the  baton 
travels  down  for  one  and  up  for  two. 
Be  sure  to  stop  a  second  at  the  end 
of  each  baton  motion  before  going  to 
the  next  beat. 

Keep  practicing  these  fundamental 
motions  for  two,  three  and  four-beat 
rhythms  very  tlowly  until  you  are 
sure  of  them.  Count  out  loud  always 
as  you  do  so.  Practice  in  front  of  a 
mirror  to  observe  the  baton  motion, 
being  sure  it  is  straight  down  on  the 
first  beat  of  each  measure  and  that 
the  other  beats  are  also  indicated 
plainly  and  with  good  precision. 

After  you  have  mastered  these 
rhythms  in  slow  motion,  the  next  step 
is  to  gradually  speed  up  the  baton  mo¬ 
tions  to  normal  tempos,  being  sure  to 
retain  precision  in  direction  and  con¬ 
trol.  Keep  the  baton  motions  within 
a  very  small  space  at  all  speeds.  You 
have  now  covered  the  first  two  points 
of  our  outline,  rhythm  and  tempo. 

For  indicating  volume,  the  best 
method  is  to  cover  space  with  the 
baton  motions  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  desired.  If  the  music  is  soft, 
indicate  this  by  covering  only  a  few 
inches  of  space.  For  loud  passages 
cover  wider  space.  For  practice  on 
this,  start  very  soft,  covering  small 
space,  and  gradually  widen  the  space 
covered  to  indicate  the  change  in  vol¬ 
ume  from  soft  to  loud.  Then  reverse 
the  process,  starting  with  wide  motions 
and  gradually  covering  leas  and  less 
space  until  you  are  indicating  pianis¬ 
simo.  This  covers  point  three  of  the 
outline. 

The  style  of  the  music  is  indicated 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  baton  moves.  If  the  music 
moves  smoothly  and  with  no  stops,  the 


baton  can  best  picture  this  by  moving 
smoothly  and  gracefully  from  one  beat 
to  the  next.  A  good  way  of  thinking 
this  is  to  first  beat  a  measure  of  four- 
beat  rhythm  very  slowly,  using 
straight  stop  beats.  Now  repeat  this 
measure  with  a  figure  eight  or  circle 
motion  to  Join  the  beats.  The  baton 
travels  down  on  one,  then  slightly  to 
the  right  with  a  small  circle  up  and 
then  to  the  left  for  two,  circling  up 
and  to  the  right  for  three,  then  cir¬ 
cling  slightly  to  the  left  and  up  to  the 
starting  position  for  the  first  beat  of 
the  next  measure.  In  describing  these 
circles,  we  can  best  use  the  terms  clock¬ 
wise  (meaning  as  the  hands  of  a  clock) 
and  counterclockwise  (opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  arching  to  the  left).  Your  first 
circle  in  going  from  one  to  two  is 
counterclockwise,  from  two  to  three 
is  clockwise,  etc. 

Don’t  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  leave 
these  fundamental  baton  motions.  If 
you  are  Just  beginning  your  directing 
study,  it  is  important  that  you  get  a 
good  foundation  for  future  study;  and 
if  you  are  an  advanced  student,  you, 
must  constantly  review  and  check  up 
to  see  that  bad  habits,  meaningless 
surplus  motions  and  mannerisms  have 
not  crept  into  your  direction.  Good 
directing  means  clear,  plain,  precise 
motions  which  picture  accurately  the 
rhythm,  tempo,  volume,  style  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  music.  “Fanning”  the  air 
with  vague  motions  is  a  common  fault. 

In  closing  the  technical  part  of  this 
article,  let  me  suggest  some  ideas  for 
the  use  of  the  left  hand.  The  left 
hand  is  extremely  valuable  in  assist¬ 
ing  the  baton  arm  in  Indicating 
changes  in  rhythm,  tempo,  volume  and 
style  as  well  as  for  indicating  holds, 
special  phrasings  and  entrance  cues. 
Therefore,  it  is  wise  to  use  it  Judi¬ 
ciously,  being  careful  not  to  overdo  its 
use  when  not  needed.  The  left  hand 
held  palm  down  and  with  the  fingers 
extended  helps  greatly  in  indicating 
soft,  meek  passages.  If  held  clenched, 
it  indicates  loud,  vigorous  passages. 


II 


When  used  to  aasist  in  indicating 
rhythm  of  a  four-heat  style,  move  it 
down  on  one,  right  on  two,  slightly 
to  the  left  on  three  and  up  for  the 
fourth  beat.  Do  not  raise  as  high  with 
the  left  hand  as  you  do  for  the  baton 
arm.  Practice  in  front  of  a  mirror 
slow  motion  with  the  left  hand  alone 
until  you  feel  sure  it  is  correctly  used. 
Then  try  combining  the  motions  of 
both  arms  on  simple  passages.  Go 
slowly  at  first. 

At  this  point  I  suggest  that  you  ask 
your  director  (or  advanced  directing 
students)  to  watch  you  go  through  the 
routine  learned  thus  far  and  make  sug¬ 
gestions  and  corrections  if  needed.  If 


you  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  complete 
student  directing  outline  that  appeared 
in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  two  years 
ago,  ITI  bSuglad  to  send  you  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  copy  if  you  will  send  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope.  My 
address  is  1665  Washington  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

It’s  fine  to  “dream"  about  being  a 
good  director  and  a  better  musician, 
but  it  takes  more  than  “air  cattles” 
and  “daydreaming”  to  be  one.  Plan 
definitely  and  study  systematically. 
Make  that  study  and  practice  a  part  of 
your  “Job.”  Use  the  three  I’s  to  bring 
success.  The  first  I  stands  for  Indus¬ 


try,  which  in  everyday  language  means 
work.  The  second  I  stands  for  Intelli¬ 
gence,  for  no  matter  how  hard  we 
work  little  is  accomplished  unless  we 
use  Judgment  and  sincere  thinking  in 
guiding  that  work.  And  the  third  I 
stands  for  Interest,  which  is  highly 
important,  for  without  genuine  Inter¬ 
est  we  would  be  tempted  to  quit  when 
the  study  becomes  discouraging  and 
progress  seems  slow. 

So  dream,  plan  and  stick  to  the  Job 
until  success  is  achieved.  Don’t  forget 
the  three  I's;  Industry,  Intelligence 
and  Interest.  You  will  find  the  re¬ 
wards  well  worth  the  time  and  energy- 
invested. 


My  Ten  Commandments 

For  SchcxDl  Band  and  Orchestra,  By  Mark  Hindsley 


•  A  GOOD  BAND  or  orchestra 
is  built  on  discipline.  So  are  all 
other  organizations  of  similar  or 
different  nature  whose  purpose  it 
is  to  perform  or  create.  So  is 
every  person  and  everything  that 
is  of  any  value  in  this  world.  But 
let  us  agree  on  the  definition  of 
discipline.  Discipline  is  order.  It 
is  also  many  other  things,  but 
primarily  discipline  is  order.  So 
let  us  say  that  every  useful  per¬ 
son  or  thing  has  order.  Look 
about  you  and  see  if  this  is  not 
so.  There  are  different  degrees 
and  directions  of  order,  but 
everywhere  it  is  present.  Ther^ 
is  order  in  all  things  physical  or 
material  and  in  all  things  spir¬ 
itual  or  intellectual.  With  order¬ 
liness  goes  attainment  and  things 
worth-while. 

That  is  why  I  have  had  on  the 
wall  behind  the  conductor’s 
stand  in  my  high  school  re¬ 
hearsal  room  Dr.  Joseph  E. 
M  a  d  d  y ’s  slogan  adaptation : 
“Order  Is  Heaven’s  First  Law;  It 
.Applies  Especially  to  Band  and 
Orchestra  Practice.”  That  is  why 
I  have  had  on  other  walls  other 
famous  slogans  and  quotations, 
such  as;  “A  Place  lor  Every¬ 
thing  and  Everything  in  Its 
Place;”  “A  Quiet  Person  Is  Wel¬ 
come  Anywhere;”  and « Leopold 
Stokowski’s  statement:  “Music 
Is  a  Picture  Painted  on  a  Back¬ 
ground  of  Silence."  To  implant 
in  the  minds  of  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  members  these  ideals  of  order 


and  discipline  is  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  both  for  good  musician- 
ship  and  good  citizenship. 

Order  in  a  band  or  orchestra 
needs  further  definition,  however. 
Members  must  be  shown  the  way 
to  the  attainment  of  organization 
ideals.  Every  organization  should 
have  its  rules  and  regulations 
for  procedure.  Bands  and  or¬ 
chestras  need  many  of  them. 
Their  members  should  be  con¬ 
scious  at  all  times  of  the  right 
ways  of  doing  things.  In  the  in¬ 
terest  of  order,  both  physical  and 
mental,  and  therefore  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  attainment,  may  I  sub¬ 
mit  some  recommended  daily 
rules  in  the  form  of  “Ten  Com¬ 
mandments”? 

I.  Thou  Shalt  warm  up  thy 
wind  instrument  silently  and 
tune  thy  strings  pizzicato  before 
each  rehearsal. 

II.  Thou  Shalt  assume  the 
position  and  attitude  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  playing  formation 
constantly  during  each  rehearsal 
and  performance  and  at  any 
other  time  the  conductor’s  box 
is  occupied;  thou  shalt  not  use 
the  back  of  the  chair  when  play¬ 
ing  thine  instrument. 

III.  Thou  shalt  use  thine  eyes 
to  see  the  music  and  the  con¬ 
ductor,  thine  ears  to  hear  the 
music  and  the  teaching,  and  thy 
mouth  only  to  play  thine  instru¬ 
ment;  thou  shalt  make  all  neces¬ 
sary  movements  silently. 


IV.  Thou  shalt  not  play  thine 
instrument  any  place  in  the 
school  building  or  on  the  school 
grounds  outside  the  music  rooms 
unless  under  specific  direction. 

V.  Thou  shalt  fill  the  air  with 
music  at  least  thirty  minutes 
daily  by  practicing  on  thine  in¬ 
strument  by  thyself;  blessed  is 
he  who  maketh  the  heavens  re¬ 
sound  much  longer. 

VI.  Thou  shalt  not  be  late  to 
nor  absent  from  any  rehearsal  or 
engagement  of  thine  organiza¬ 
tion. 

VII.  Thou  shalt  care  for  thine 
instrument  and  all  other  prop¬ 
erties  which  are  entrusted  to 
thy  use;  they  shall  be  kept  in 
good  condition  and  in  the  proper 
places;  nothing  shall  be  lost  or 
misplaced  or  missing  when 
needed. 

VIII.  Thou  shalt  be  loyal  and 
honest  and  courteous  and  sports¬ 
manlike  in  all  thy  dealings  with 
thine  organisation  and  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

IX.  Thou  shalt  conduct  thy¬ 
self  to  show  pride  in  and  refiect 
credit  to  thy  school  and  thine 
organization. 

X.  Thou  shalt  love  thine  in¬ 
strument  and  thy  music  and 
thine  organisation  as  thyself. 

(Note:  These  “Ten  Command¬ 
ments”  were  written  and  used 
hy  the  author  while  he  was  di¬ 
rector  of  instrumental  music  fa 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio.  They 
are  still  in  effect.) 


He  Won  Immortal  Fame  as  the 


"March  King" 

School  musicians  everywhere  will  reverence  John  Philip  Sousa 
by  some  significant  gesture  of  esteem  on  November  6,  his  birth¬ 
day.  This  interesting  story,  by  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  so  long  and 
closely  associated  with  the  “March  King,"  is  timely  and  good. 


•  AS  I  STOPPED  for  gas  when  driv¬ 
ing  through  a  little  village  in  north¬ 
ern  Wisconsin,  en  route  to  the  scene 
of  ray  vacation,  my  ears  alertly  be¬ 
came  attuned  to  the  high-pitched 
sound  of  children’s  voices.  I  looked 
around  the  comer,  and  marching  to¬ 
wards  me  was  a  group  of  about  ten 
small  boys, — playing  band.  They  were 
a  motley  looking  bunch!  Garbed  in 
colorful  self-made  “uniforms,”  topped 
by  oblique  paper  hats,  they  tooted 
away  with  improvised  cardboard  in¬ 
struments  pressed  firmly  to  their  lips. 
The  tallest  lad  headed  them  in  the 
role  of  drum  major.  What  a  sight  be 
was!  His  crowning  piece  was  one  of 
grandmother’s  tall  antiquated  hats, 
dignified  by  a  couple  of  huge  ostrich 
plumes  that  had  miraculously  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  moths  for  many 
years  past.  Proudly  he  stratted,  wav¬ 
ing  his  baton,  which  looked  sus¬ 
piciously  like  the  handle  of  an  old 
broom  with  a  tennis  ball  stuck  on  top 
for  a  knob. 

The  boys  ranged  from  about  five 
years  of  age  to  perhaps  nine,  and 
their  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  It 
was  an  impressive  procession,  and  1 
would  have  given  anything  for  the 
camera  that  I  had  carelessly  left 
home.  This  would  have  been  price¬ 
less  material  for  a  magazine  cover. 
Yet,  with  all  the  show,  the  thing  that 
impressed  me  most  was  the  tune  that 
they  had  been  lustily  singing.  Un- 


For  many  ysan  Frank  Simon  trav- 
alad  wth  tka  famous  Sousa  band  as 
comaf  soloist,  and  found  a  warm 
friand  in  tha  Liautanant  Commandar 
whosa  nama  is  lagand  to  ovary 
schoolboy.  His  marchas  ara  hoard 
around  tha  world  and  ara  wall  and 
fraquantly  playad  by  Dr.  Simon’s 
ARMCO  band. 
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mistakably,  in  clean-cut,  shrill  voices 
it  came  to  me, — the  greatest  of  all 
marches,  “The  Stars  and  Stripes  For¬ 
ever”! 

Forcibly,  the  thought  struck  me, — 
is  this  not  a  sign  of  immortality? 
Here,  far-removed  from  the  beaten 
l>ath  where  bands  rarely  would  be 


This  picture  of  Dr.  Frank  Simon, 
taken  during  the  period  of  hit  service 
at  comet  soloist  with  the  Souse  band, 
unmistakably  presents  the  toft  end 
friendly  countenance  of  a  sincere 
musician. 


heard,  these  youngsters  who  have  yet 
to  learn  of  the  fame  and  greatness 
of  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa  were 
yelling  in  one  accord  the  strains  of  ^ 


•«>» 


•  IN  OCTOBER.  1929,  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  decided  to  be  born.  The 
tremor  was  felt  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  stock  market 
crashed  with  a  bang.  Thus  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  the  economic  readjustment, 
vulgarly  referred  to  as  the  “depres¬ 
sion,”  and  here  for  the  first  time  it 
is  made  public  that  the  aforesaid  eco¬ 
nomic  sag,  that  hung  like  a  Jumping 
rope  from  that  fated  October  to  the 
present  date,  was  not  Mr.  Hoover’s 
fault  at  all.  Washington  papers  please 
copy. 

We  hope  no  one  will  have  the 
temerity  to  rise  on  this  auspicious  oc¬ 
casion  of  our  happy  birthday  party 
to  inquire  how  we,  being  an  incubator 
baby  to  start  with,  survived  the  veri¬ 
table  panic  and  remain  today  to  touch 
the  match  to  the  eighth  candle.  Be¬ 
cause  we  couldn’t  begin  to  answer 


this  march,  which  in  itself  would 
have  won  for  the  name  of  Sousa 
the  right  to  immortal  fame.  In  this 
day  and  age  it  might  be  natural  to 
expect  that  these  boys  would  favor 
the  singing  of  one  of  the  current  Jazz 
or  “swing”  tunes  heard  on  the  air 
waves  many  times  a  day.  But  no! 
For  their  own  chosen  “piece  de  re¬ 
sistance”  nothing  would  *  do  but  the 
most  loved,  most  played  and  most  fa¬ 
mous  of  all  marches.  Perhaps  these 
boys  had  heard  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes”  over  the  radio,  on  a  phono¬ 
graph,  or  by  the  high  school  band 
of  the  nearest  good-sized  town.  But 
whenever  they  had  beard  it,  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  had  been  made 
upon  their  young  minds.  It  proved 
again  the  genius  of  the  man  who 
could  write  march  melody  with  so 
much  character  and  yet  in  such  sim¬ 
ple  form  that  even  the  little  minds 
of  these  youngsters  could  readily  re¬ 
call  its  stirring  melody.  No  wonder 
this  man  has  become  Immortalized  as 
the  “March  King.” 

My  curiosity  aroused,  I  called  the 
drum  major  over  and  asked  him  the 
name  of  the  piece  the  band  was  “play¬ 
ing.”  He  looked  at  me  skeptically  for 
a  moment,  and  then  with  a  broad 
grin  said,  “Say,  mister,  don’t  tell  me 
you  don’t  know  that  piece.  That’s 
the  ‘Stars  and  Stripes’!” 

I  asked  him  why  they  didn’t  play 
another  piece,  and  he  replied,  “  ’Cause 
we  like  it,  and  all  the  kids  know  it.” 

To  me,  this  remark  bore  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  Then  with  a  whistle  the 
drum  major  again  lined  up  the  band. 
With  a  signal  drumming  of  a  sturdy 
stick  on  a  small  fruit  barrel,  the  band 


Happy  Birthday*  Thank  You 

such  a  question.  We  have  been  plow¬ 
ing  through  financial  fog  most  of  the 
way  and  have  been  so  delightfully 
poor  that  we  couldn’t  be  anything 
else  but  happy.  The  one  thing  that 
kept  us  going  was  our  absolute  faith 
in  the  importance  of  the  Job  we  were 
trying  to  do.  We  saw  results,  big 
and  quick  results,  in  the  growth  of 
school  bands  and  orchestras,  both  in 
number  and  size;  and  as  no  other  na¬ 
tional  medium  had  attempted  to,  or 
now  is  publicizing  instrumental 
school  music,  we  knew,  and  still 
know,  that  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 
is  the  grain  of  leaven  that  is  making 
French  pastry  out  of  the  whole  bar¬ 
rel  of  meal. 

Today  we  greet  our  eighth  birth¬ 
day  with  intense  national  circulation, 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  our 
readers,  and  the  increasing  patronage 


turned  away  from  me  and  marched 
down  the  street.  I  was  left  speech¬ 
less  with  a  little  lump  in  my  throat.  A 
kaleidoscope  of  fond  reminiscences 
fiashed  through  my  mind.  Again  I 
picture  huge  and  demonstrative  au¬ 
diences  and  hear  the  ever  increasing 
call  of  “Encore,  encore!”  Again  I 
see  that  trim,  white-gloved  figure  with 
raised  baton.  With  one  quick,  sweep¬ 
ing  glance  he  scans  the  faces  of  his 
musicians,  and  there  is  that  famous 
twinkle  in  his  eyes.  Again  I  hear  that 
magic  command  .  .  .  “STARS!” 


It  !$  unfortunate  that  radio  broad¬ 
casting  had  not  yat  come  into  com¬ 
mon  use  when  the  Sousa  band  was 
barnstorming  the  country.  Mr.  Sousa 
had  little  opportunity  to  put  his 
band  on  the  air.  but  he  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  radio  and  would  have 
used  it  well. 


of  advertisers  whom  we  all  have  to 
thank  for  this  magazine. 

At  eight  years  of  age  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  impersonally,  numbers 
its  friends  in  the  millions  and  does 
not  count  a  single  enemy.  We  have 
no  enemies.  The  very  nature  and 
purpose  of  this  magazine  is  to  render 
kind  and  helpful  service  and  to  bless 
all  whom  it  touches.  In  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  there  is  no  room  for  unkind 
concepts. 

We  enter  this  eighth  school  year  of 
service  to  instrumental  music  in  the 
schools  with  a  doubled  personnel,  and 
correspondingly  Increased  facilities 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  our  country.  We 
are  happy  to  be  alive  and  well;  grate¬ 
ful  to  those  who  have  co-operated 
with  and  helped  us  ever  so  much; 
happiest  of  all  over  the  part  we  have 
played  in  making  America  musical. 
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Him  drum  MiMmbU  of  tho  MoaU,  Toiot,  H!9li  Scliool  Block  Cot  bond,  plocod  first  division  in  district, 
Stoto  ond  Rogionol  contests.  Loft  to  right  they  oro:  Mory  Jono  Crow,  Willono  Hinchliffo,  Virginio 
Smith,  Esther  Mith,  ond  Eloino  Bloir.  Mory  Jono  ond  Willono  olso  took  superior  rotings  in  the  drum 
solo  contests,  Stoto  ond  Rogionol.  C.  R.  Hocknoy  is  their  director. 


The  FLAM  Tap  “""TSSw.y 


•  AN  EXTRA  AMOUNT  of  practice 
should  be  devoted  to  this  rudiment 
in  all  its  forms.  While  it  is  only  a 
flam  followed  by  a  tap  (and  some¬ 
times  a  stroke)'  it  is  a  very  difficult 
beat  to  master.  It  is  another  one  of 
those  important  groups  which  when 
properly  executed  makes  real  rudi- 
mental  drumming  an  art  and  a  thrill 
to  the  eye  and  ear. 

The  Strube’s  Drum  and  File  Instruc¬ 
tor,  which  was  authorised  by  the 
United  States  government  in  1869  as 
a  standard  for  army  drummers,  no¬ 
tates  the  flam  tap  in  the  following 
manner: 

4 

LtaSL  LtSBXLL 

When  written  with  a  “dotted" 
eighth  note  the  “sticking”  should  be 
the  same  as  follows; 

IS  SSL  LLB  SSL  L 


And  when  written  in  6/8  time  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  manner  with  the  “stick¬ 
ing”  still  the  same;  and  here  we  have 
the — 

FLAM  ACCENT  NO.  2 
(As  per  the  Frank  A.  Snow  Instruc¬ 
tor  and  The  Harry  A.  Bower  Im¬ 
perial  Method)- 

I  J  AJ  J'l  J  i 

LB  SSL  L  LB  BBL  L 

The  above  three  “figures”  demon¬ 
strate  very  clearly  why  the  original 
Strube  “sticking”  is  the  best  for  the 
flam  tap.  However,  we  find  that 
other  recognised  authorities  have 
written  instruction  books  following 
Strube  who  notate  the  flam  tap  with 
other  “stickings.”  It  is  true  that  they 
may  be  used  upon  occasion  with  good 
effect;  but  it  will  soon  be  seen  that 
some  forms  are  not  adaptable  for  fast 
passages  because  they  contract  the 
muscles  of  the  wrists  and  arms.  They 
should  all  be  mastered,  and  too  much 
time  cannot  be  devoted  to  them.  The 
secret  of  success  in  perfecting  all  of 


the  groups  is  to  go  slow.  Following 
are  four  groups  of  the  flam  tap 
“sticking”  by  other  authors: 

4 

LB  L  SL  BLB  L  BLB 

4 

LS  L  LB  LLB  L  LSL 

4 

LB  BBL  LLBB  BLL 

4 


THE  FLAM  ACCENT  NO.  1  (Rudi¬ 
ment  No.  16)  will  be  studied  in  our 
next  lesson. 
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Official  1938  Contest  Music 
for  Ensembles 


Continued  Irom  Our  September  Issue 


In  the  September  Issue  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  we 
attempted  to  publish  the  entire  solo  and  ensemble  lists  of 
selective  music  for  the  1938  spring  State  and  Nationals. 
But  the  list  proved  too  long  for  the  amount  of  space  avail¬ 
able,  and  we  were  obliged  to  hold  over  a  small  remaining 
portion  of  this  list  which  is  herewith  presented. 


THltEE  TRUMPETS  AND  PIANO 

■  •uchlel . I\>lka  Dots  . . Ill 

Clarke . Flirtationa  . V 

(larke . Three  Acea  . VI 

Hennenberg . Triplett  of  the  Finett . V 

Herbert . Three  Solitaires  . V 

Smith . Bolero  . V 

Smith . .Three  Kings  . IV 

Storm . Sails  on  a  livery  Sea . Ill 

Williams . Orion  (Available  only  in  Williams’ 

Modem  Method,  Vol.  S) . VI 

Williams . Triumvirate  (Available  only  in  Wil¬ 

liams’  Modem  Method,  Vol.  S)....VI 

TraUng  and  Pragram  Material  far  TWaa  Truaspota  and  Piano 


Buchtel . Three  (^ums  . . . . 

Buchtel . Comrades . 

Buchtel . Three  of  a  Kind.. 

Buchtel . Three  Pucks . 

Johnson . Tmmpeters  Three 

Kiefer . Elena  Polka  . 


II 

II 

II 

II 

III 
II 


FRENCH  HORN  QUARTETS 

Abt . The  Silent  Water  Lily*..- . Ill 

Bach-Treat . Fugue  from  ’’Prelude,  Fugue  AIlegro”*.IV 

Bixet . . Agnus  Dei*  . Ill 

Donizetti . Selections— Daughter  of  the  Regiment 

I  y  (Franz  Col.)  . - . IV 

Johnson . A  Sylvan  Idyll*  . Ill 

Kreutzer . Shepherd’s  Sunday  Song.... . II-III 

Lorenz . Adagio  Religioso*  . Ill 

McKay . All^o  Resolnto*  . IV 

McKay . Moderate  e  C^taMle* . Ill 

McKay . Suite  for  4  Homs* . Ill 

Mendelssohn . Noctumo*  . * . Ill 

Muller . Jagd  Chor.  No.  t . IMII 

Muller . Wald  Ued  No.  » . IV 

Painter-Semoyer . .  Paraphrase,  Fughetta  of  the  Little 

Bells*  . - . VI 

Strong . Legende*  . VI 

Tscherepnine . La  C3iasae*  . IV 

Wagner . Walthers  Prize  Song* . Ill 

Wagner . Pilgrims’  Chorus  in  Eb* . IV 

Wagn  er . . ..Pilgrims’  Chorus  in  C . Ill 

WSer . Der  Freischutz*  . . . IV 

Weber.. . Freischutz  Fantasie  . Ill 

Weber-Klein . Freischutz  Fantasie  . V 


Trakdiig  and  Program  Material  for  Fratmh  Hem  Quartets 

Abt . Kvening  Song Ill 

De  Ville,  arr . Selections  from  Excelsior  Albums 

:  .  >  I  I  I  snd  II . II-IV 

Dubois,  arr . French  Horn  Fantasie  (piano  acc.)...IV 

lirieg . Three  Songs  • . Ill 

Uumbert . Selection  from  Gumbert  Collection. .  .II-V 

Kinkeel . Soldiers  Farewell  (playable  from  four 

comet  parta  Hech  Album,  C^)....II 

Maddy,  arr . Instrumental  Oiuufet  Repetoire . II 

Muller . Selections  from  Muller  (^bllection . II-I\’ 


Vogner . ...Three  Bohemian  Songs . . 

Wagner . Bridal  CThorus  and  Prayer . 

trombone'quartets 

Beethoven . Drei  Eqnale  (alto  def) . 

Busch . Meditation* 


.IV 

.III 


. . III-IV 

. IMII 

Colby . Allegro  Con  Brio* . . Ill 

Dewit-Tallmadge.  .Diana*  . V 

iphnson...' . Prelude  Solonelle*  . IV 

kreutzer....’ . Shepherds’  Sunday  Song . Ill 

Maas . Grosse  Quartet  No.  1  in  Bb* . II-VI 

McKay . Intermezzo*  . IV 

Hfleger . Hertzengesang  (Op.  6>* . IMII 

Schwahn . Song  of  the  Forest . II-III 

Tallmadge . Legend*  . VI 


Tscherepnine . La  Chasse* 

Zoellner . Where  ?  . . 


.Ill 

.IMII 


Bar 

Fill 

Fill 

CF 

Wit 

Fill 

Fill 

Ru 

F.W 


Bar 

I’-ar 

Bar 

Fill 

Ru 

Bar 


CF? 

Wit 

SF 

See 

FS 

Mer 

Mer 

CF 

CF 

CF 

CF 

SF 

Zim 

Zim 

GHM 

c"^ 

SF 

SF 

Im 

SF 

CB 

Mer 


Trainiag  and  Program  Matsrial  for  TrombotM  (^uartsts 

Fox  (pub.) . Peerless’  Brass  Quartets, 

Vols.  I  and  11* . II 

Ludwig . Ludwig  Qturtets,  Vols.  I  and  II*.... 11 

W'eber,  arr . Ideal  Brass  Quartets*....- . II 

Muller . Quartet  Album . IMII 

BRASS  QUARTETS 

Instrumsntation :  Must  Includs  at  Lsost  One  French  Han 
Ona  Baritons  or  One  TratnbssM 

Benoist- 

Tallmadge . Fantasie  L’Amerique*  (2  tpts., 

trom.,  bar.)  . - . VI 

Gault . Staccato  Etude . IV 

Gault . Pizzicato  Polka  . . IV 

Gault . Fragments  from  Stephen  Foster . IV 

Gault . Melange  Spiritual  (2  tpts.,  trom., 

har.;  alternate  third  parts) . Ill 

Gault . Annie  Laurie  (8  tpts.,  trom.) . IV 

Hume . Defiance  (Imperial  Album) . Ill 

Hume . Inspiration  (Imperial  Album)..- . II-III 

Hume . Rustic  Beauty  (Imperial  Album)  (2 

corners,  trom.,  bar.;  alternate  third 

parts)  . Ill 

McKay . Adagio  Assai  and  Allegro*  (tpt.,  2 

bns.,  trom.;  alternate  second  part). .IV 

McKay . Second  Suite*  (tpt.,  hn.,  bar.,  trom.; 

alternate  2nd  part) . ...- . IV 

McKay...  . Interlude*  (tpt.,  hn.,  bar.,  trom.;  al¬ 
ternate  2nd  part) . Ill 

McKay . Four  Pieces*  (tpt.,  hn.,  bar.,  trom.; 

alternate  parts)  . - . IV 

Schlag,  Ewald . . . .  Heitres  Divertimento*  (2  tpts.,  ho., 

,’»■  ‘  trom.,  or  bar.) . V 

Schmutz. . . Air  and  Scherzo*  (2  tpts.,  bar.,  trom.)  .Ill 

Simon . Quator  en  form  de  sonatine*  (2  cor¬ 
nets,  hn.,  trom.) . - . V 

Training  and  Program  Material  far  Braes  (Quartet 

Bach . Twenty  Chorales,  I-II* . I-II 

Beethoven . Minuet  in  G*  . II 

(and  Deep  River) . I 

Fischer  (pub.) ....  Selections  from  Imperial  Brass  Quar¬ 
tet  Album  • . III-IV 

Fitzgerald-Krone. .  Pro-Art  Ensemble  Series* . II-III 

Lake,  arr . Potpourri  of  Operatic  Airs . IMII 

Ludwig  (pub) . Brass  Quartets,  Veds.  I-V . II-III 

Trinkhouse,  arr.. .  .Deep  River*  . I-II 

Tutbill . Fugue  for  Brasses* . II 

BRASS  SEXTETS 
Standard  InstrunMntatimi  reqidrad: 

2  Comets  (Tpts.),  Ham  (Baritosm,  Trambesw,  Tuba) 

Barnhouse- 

Holmes..- . On  the  Mountain-top* . . 

Benoist- 

Tallmadge . Fantasie  L’Amerique*  . . 

Bohme . E  Minor  Sextet* . . 


CT 

CF 

BHB 

Wit 

Mer 


Part  8,  AJlegro  vivace. . 


AMP 

Wil 

AMP 

OHM 

AMP 


B&H 

CF 

GHM 

CB 

FS 

CB 

CB 

CB 

Bar 

GHM 

CB 

CB 

Wit 


Busch . In  Festive  Mood*-. 

Busch . Prelude  and  (%ora 

Guentzel . El  Querido  Gayo*. 


Holmes. . 
McKay.. 


Meyerbeer- 


Sebmutz . Fantasy  Sketch* 

Tallmadge . Frontier*  . 

Tallmadge . .  .Rain*  . 


Barnhouse . 


Holmes . Castilliat  ..• 

Rachmaninoff. . .Prdude,  Op. 
Smith-Holmes. ...  Jmegenet  .. 
Smith-Holmes. . . .  .Wayfarert  . 

Wagner . Prayer  from 

Wagner . Prize  Soogt 


*Score  available. 
tPiano  score  available. 


CB 

CB 


SF 

Lud 

Bel 

AMP 


CF 

Dix 

Dix 

Dix 

Dix 

Dix 

CF 

CF 


CF 

GHM 

GHM 

Bar 

Wi. 

CF 

CF 

Jor 


OD 

Bar 


CF 

FS 

CF 

lAid 

Wit 

CF 


..IV 

Bar 

..V 

CF 

Wit 

V.v 

..III 

..III 

..V 

..V 

Wit 

..IV 

CF 

..IV 

Bar 

..III 

Bar 

..IV 

Bar 

..IV 

Bar 

..I\ 

CF 

..III 

Ru 

..III 

CF 

..V 

Wit 

..VI 

Wit 

..III 

CF 

1  Sestets 

..IV-V 

Bar 

..II 

Wit 

...IMII 

Bar 

...II 

Wit 

...II 

Bar 

,..II 

Bar 

..II 

Wit 

..II 

Wit 

..IMII 

Wit 
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News  and 
Comments 


Boy  Makes  Good 

Graduate  of  Proviso  High  schooi  and 
resident  of  Maywood,  lilinois,  Henry 
W.  Oranzow  has  been  appointed  band- 
master  for 
school  district 
No.  89  which  in* 
eludes,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Maywood, 

Melrose  Park 
and  Broadview 
public  schools. 

Mr.  G  r  a  n  E  o  w 
succeeds  Wesley 
Shepard  who 
has  gone  to  the 
Central  High 
school  of  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 

Joseph  E. 

Maddy  will  doubtless  remember  Mr. 
Granzow  as  the  boy  flutist  who  came 
down  to  Dallas,  Texas,  in  1927  to  play 
with  the  National  High  School  or¬ 
chestra.  He  was  then  a  member  of 
the  Proviso  High  School  orchestra. 

Mr.  Granzow  is  now  working  on  his 
master’s  degree  at  Northwestern. 

Opening  Up  Grosze  Pointe 

Dewey  D.  Kalember,  who  did  such  a 
good  job  at  Traverse  City,  Michigan, 
last  year  and  succeeded  in  getting  a 
new  music  room  for  the  department 
under  way,  has  been  engaged  as 
teacher  of  instrumental  music  in  the 
Grosse  Pointe,  Michigan,  high  school 
and  elementary  schools.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  interesting  as  it  represents 
the  beginning  of  instrumental  music  in 
the  Grosse  Pointe  schools.  The  high 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  1,800,  and 
there  are  six  elementary  schools.  Mr. 
Watkins  is  supervisor  of  music. 

“Within  the  next  year,  every  pupil 
who  attends  the  Grosse  Pointe  schools,” 
writes  Mr.  Kalember,  “will  have  been 
exposed  to  instrumental  music.  At 
this  very  moment  we  are  working  with 
over  500  students  on  the  Saxette. 
About  50  students  have  started  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  Junior  high,  and  we 
expect  over  100  to  enroll  within  the 
next  two  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  all  grade  school  pupils 
having  completed  the  preliminary 


course,  which  is  now  a  regular  part 
of  their  school  curriculum,  will  be  put 
on  band  and  orchestra  instruments. 
Within  two  or  three  years’  time,  the 
school  system  will  have  a  graded 
course  of  study  for  pupils  ranging  from 
the  fourth  grade  through  senior  high 
school. 

“Again  I  have  the  pleasure  of  telling 
you  that  we  are  Just  completing  a  new 
soundproof  music  room  even  larger 
and  more  elaborate  than  the  one  I  Just 
barely  initiated  at  Traverse  City.  I’ll 
be  glad  to  lend  any  further  details 
after  we  get  under  way.” 

In  the  vacancy  left  at  Traverse  City 
by  Mr.  Kalember  has  been  placed  Mr. 
Horning.  •  - 

Nice  Letter 

“You  cannot  imagine  my  surprise 
when  upon  receiving  my  September 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  I  found  my  own 
picture  on  the  front  cover.  Really,  it 
was  a  great  thrill,  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreci¬ 
ation  to  you  for  this  great  honor.  Our 
high  school  is  very  proud  of  the  recog¬ 
nition  you  have  given  me,  and  twenty 
of  our  students  have  asked  me  to  get 
a  September  issue  for  them  to  keep  as 
a  memento. 

“’The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  has  been 
a  great  inspiration  to  me,  and  the  ar¬ 
ticles  and  lessons  which  are  published 
from  time  to  time  have  been  of  great 
help  and  are  worth  many  times  over 
the  price  of  the  subscription.  Every 
student  musician  should  have  a  copy 
as  well  as  the  school  libraries. 

“Thank  you  again  and  with  best 
wishes  for  the  continued  success  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  Yours  sincerely,” 
George  W.  Gass,  Jr.,  Chicago  Heights. 
Illinois. 

The  Medal  Question 

May  we  suggest  that  school  band¬ 
masters  and  orchestra  directors  who 
had  students  in  the  solo  and  ensemble 
contests  last  spring  be  a  little  more  ex¬ 
planatory  .to  them  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  medals.  There  seems  to 
be  considerable  bewilderment  among 
students.  Judged  by  the  great  amount 
of  inquiring  mail  we  received  at  our 
ofllce.  Letters  like  this,  for  example: 


Mr.  Granxow 


“It  was  my  pleasure  to  enter  the 
flute  division  in  the  National  contest. 
9th  Region  at  Lawrence  in  May.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  honor  of  being  placed  in 
the  first  division.  It  was  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  persons  entering 
were  to  receive  some  recognition.  A 
number  of  my  friends  have  received 
medals,  but  as  yet  I  have  received  no 
word  of  any  sort  of  recognition  outside 
of  my  criticism  from  the  headquarters 
in  Lawrence.  Kindly  send  me  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  question.”  This 
letter  comes  from  Kansas  City. 

As  a  rule  the  answer  is  that  soloists 
may  purchase  their  medals  according 
to  the  division  in  which  they  place,  but 
they  naturally  look  to  their  directors 
for  this  information  and  it  should  be 
forthcoming. 

Whatl  Another  Chenette? 

Something  ought  to  be  done  about 
this.  It  ought  to  be  stopped.  Here  we 
have  another  Ed  Chenette  on  our 
hands,  directing  the  school  band  at 
Perrinton,  Michigan.  Heaven  knows 
how  the  Florida 
disciple  gets  in 
our  editorial 
locks. 

The  Michigan 
Chenette  is  a 
young  man  of 
twenty,  really 
with  great  prom¬ 
ise.  He  finished 
his  four  •  year 
course  at  the 
Northern  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Teach¬ 
ers  college  last 
summer  and  got 
his  diploma.  This  is  his  first  Job  as  a 
band  director,  and  we  ask  everyone  to 
kindly  rise  and  give  young  Ed  a  glad 
hand  of  welcome.  Quiet,  Florida. 

While  in  high  school,  young  Ed 
Chenette  entered  solo  events  for  three 
years  and  won  forty-three  medals,  plac¬ 
ing  in  first  division  in  State  contests 
for  clarinet  each  time.  He  did  not 
enter  the  Nationals.  Naturally  he 
comes  from  DeKalb. 

He  has  wonderful  plans  for  his  band 
at  Perrinton,  and  we  really  think  he  is 
going  to  do  a  wonderful  Job. 

WanfedI  Boy  Drummers 

A  note  from  Nora  Sward,  secretary 
of  the  Manhem  Lodge  No.  2,  I.  O.  S. 
in  Chicago,  says:  “The  Manhem  Jr. 
Drum  and  Bugle  corps  is  enlarging  its 
corps  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  part 
in  the  nation-wide  competition.  Scan¬ 
dinavian  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age  eligible.  Among  the  wonderful 
opportunities  afforded  boys  of  this 
corps  is  a  trip  to  Kentucky  next  sum¬ 
mer,  all  expenses  paid.  We  have  the 
instruments  and  instructors  at  no  ex- 


Mr.  CkeneH* 


penae  to  you.  The  corps  meets  each 
Saturday  morning,  9:00  o’clock,  at 
t'raternity  temple,  4328  North  Kedzie 
Avenue.  If  you  are  in  earnest  about 
joining  a  corps  that  wants  to  go  places 
and  accomplish  things,  see  us  at  once.” 

Opening  Alliance,  Nebraska 
Yes,  we  are  interested  to  hear 
through  Superintendent  H.  R.  Part¬ 
ridge  that  the  Alliance,  Nebraska, 
schools  are  beginning  serious  instru¬ 
mental  work.  The  courses  are  under 


the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  Vallette  Hill, 
who  was  formerly  at  the  Curtis  School 
of  Agriculture,  Curtis,  Nebraska. 

“We  flu4.”  writes  Mr.  Partridge,  “a 
splendid  Interest  here  and  believe  that 
Mr.  Hill  and  bis  wife  are  accomplish¬ 
ing  fine  results.” 

A  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  news  re¬ 
porter  has  been  appointed  to  cover  the 
Alliance  situation,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of  news 
during  the  course  of  the  current  school 
year. 


Patrick  Breaks  Silence 


Following  the  rule,  “Never  deny  any¬ 
thing  appearing  in  print,”  G.  W.  Pat¬ 
rick,  band  director  at  Springfield,  Illi¬ 
nois,  has  taken,  without  protest,  plenty 
of  kidding  on  a  reported  sit-down 
strike  among  members  of  his  begin¬ 
ners’  band.  The  story  appeared  in  a 
local  paper,  then  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  editions.  A  clipping  bureau  would 
be  needed  to  collect  the  items  appear¬ 
ing  in  lesser  newspapers  throughout 
the  country.  Even  Boake  Carter’s  tell¬ 
ing  of  the  story  over  a  Columbia  net¬ 
work  brought  forth  no  denial.  But  the 
last  straw  was  added  this  fall  when 
one  of  Patrick’s  students  brought  a 
clipping  back  from  a  Honolulu  news¬ 
paper.  International  publicity  was  too 
much.  Here  is  what  happened: 

At  lunch  time  one  pleasant  day  last 
spring,  Mr.  Patrick  drove  up  to  the 
band  room.  Several  boys  were  seated 
on  the  steps. 

Mr.  Patrick:  “What’s  this,  a  sit- 
down  strike?” 

Drummer:  “Sure.” 

Mr.  Patrick:  “All  right,  it’s  too  nice 
a  day  to  go  inside.”  , 

Several:  “We’d  rather  play.” 

As  the  balance  of  the  band  filed  into 
the  band  building,  the  same  drummer 


remarked,  “Let’s  play  some  college 
songs  today.” 

After  school,  Mr.  Patrick,  with  sev¬ 
eral  neighboring  directors,  hurried  off 
to  Urbana  for  the  Annual  Spring  con¬ 
cert  by  the  University  of  Illinois  Band. 
The  following  morning,  reading  the 
news,  he  discovered  that  a  serious  sit- 
down  strike  had  been  born  and  reared 
during  his  absence. 

The  following  account  appeared  in  a 
Honolulu  paper: 


Band  Pupils  Win 
in  Strike  Against 
Playing  Scales 

SPRINGFIELD,  III.,  March  5.  (U.P.) 
—The  entire  Springfield  high  school 
band  won  a  strike  against  scales 
today. 

The  players  protested  that  Director 
G.  W.  Patrick  ordered  them  to  prac¬ 
tice  incessant  runs  of  the  scales. 

Patrick  surrendered,  and  allowed 
the  band  to  practice  stirring  marches 
for  a  change. 


When  C.  I.  O.  Organized  S.  H.  S.  B. 


Called  to  Washington 

Who  can  fail  to  remember  D.  Sterl¬ 
ing  Wheelwright  so  long  connected 
with  Friend  Hoover  of  the  Educational 
Music  Bureau  and  more  recently  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tabernacle 
choir  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Well, 
Mr.  Wheelwright  has  a  new  Job.  He 
is  now  organist  and  chapel  director  of 
the  Church  o  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  in  Washington,  D.  C.  This 
is  one  “new  deal”  worthy  of  congratu¬ 
lations. 


Bigger  and  Better  New  Ulm 

If  any  of  you  heard  the  broadcast 
over  station  WTCN,  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  last  May  14,  it  might  have 
suggested  to  you  that  New  Ulm,  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  one  of  the  most  musical  cities 
of  the  northwest. 

Benjamin  Kit& 
berger,  in  charge 
of  the  school 
music  depart¬ 
ment  there,  has 
further  equipped 
himself  this 
summer,  attend¬ 
ing  the  Chris¬ 
tianson  Choral 
school  at  Eph¬ 
raim,  Wisconsin, 
and  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music 
at  Rochester,  to 
do  some  great  Mr.  Kihbcrgsr 
things  during 

the  coming  school  term  in  instrumen¬ 
tal  as  well  as  in  vocal  and  choral 
music. 

Much  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
grades  by  installing  the  Do-Re-Mi  sys¬ 
tem  for  sight  reading.  All  students  up 
to  the  tenth  grade  are  given  the 
Rhythm  and  Pitch  Test  to  determine 
the  musical  ability  of  the  studens.  The 
Prescott  Merit  Award  system  has  been 
installed  for  high  school  students  who 
are  beginners  on  some  instrument.  A 
band  of  sixty-five,  an  orchestra  of  forty- 
five,  a  mixed  chorus  of  eighty  and  a  be¬ 
ginners’  band  of  thirty  are  the  main 
musical  organizations.  There  are  also 
ten  or  more  individual  instrumental 
and  vocal  groups.  Watch  this  school 
for  a  school  of  progress. 


Music  at  New  York  Fair 

“Music  at  the  New  York  World’s  fair 
of  1939,  as  a  leading  and  prominent 
feature,”  writes  Harry  Edward  Freund 
in  a  recent  letter  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  “will  prove  an  outstand¬ 
ing  attraction  and  will  provide  enter¬ 
tainment  for  millions  of  visitors.  High 
school  bands,  orchestras,  choruses, 
soloists  and  organ  recitals  will  all 
form  part  of  the  music  program.  The 
New  York  World’s  fair  will  furnish 
an  unavailed  opportunity  to  display 
the  remarkable  progress  that  the 
United  States  has  made  in  musical 
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This  remarkable  twirling  quartet  from  Pratt,  Kansas,  really  does 
things  to  you  when  you  watch  their  systemized  performance.  You 
might  guess  that  they  belong  to  the  famous  dancing  Rockettes  of  Radio 
City  Music  hall  fame,  and  who  knows,  some  day  they  may.  The  girls 
entered  contests  last  spring  as  solo  twirlers.  Their  names  are,  left 
to  right:  Mar  Jean  Fincbam,  Mary  K.  Hutchinson,  La  Verne  Welk,  and 
Grace  Taylor.  Mary  plays  bassoon  and  La  Verne,  clarinet.  Marjean  and 
Grace  are  working  on  percussion  instruments.  The  two  girls  on  the 
left  placed  in  second  division,  and  those  on  the  right  in  third  division 
in  the  Region  9  National  contest.  Benny  Maynard  is  their  band  director. 


This  angle  shot  which  produces  a  strange  conglomerous  effect  was  taken 
by  Don  Freeman,  amateur  photographer.  He  snapped  Arlie  Richardson, 
director  of  the  Sturgis,  South  Dakota,  High  School  band,  as  a  gust  of 
S.  D.  wind  swirled  dirt  and  grime  from  the  fair  ground  race  track  into 
the  band  stand.  But  Richardson  was  insisting  that  his  fifty-five  bandsters 
properly  entertain  the  two  hundred  youthful  Meade  County  rural  athletes 
gathered  at  the  county  field  day.  Sturgis  High  school  has  an  enrollment 
of  265.  Two  years  ago  twelve  people  were  in  the  Sturgis  H.  S.  band. 


culture  and  education,  and  music  at 
the  New  York  World’s  fair  will  bring 
to  the  millions  of  visitors  an  Inspiring 
message  of  happiness  and  Joy. 

"At  the  Chicago  World’s  fair  in 
1933,  through  shortsightedness,  music 
was  unfortunately  lacking,  and  this 
was  deplored  by  thousands  of  visitors. 
In  1934,  the  second  year  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  fair,  this  serious  omission  was 
partly  remedied  by  the  concerts  of  two 
symphony  orchestra,  financially  spon¬ 
sored  by  leading  industrial  concerns; 
and  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences 
were  in  daily  attendance. 

"The  New  York  World’s  fair  of  1939 
will  certainly  add  to  the  great  attrac¬ 
tion  with  a  splendid  music  program 
that  will  enthrall  and  inspire  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  visitors." 

New  Super,  at  Curtis 
Eugene  Ellsworth,  formerly  located 
at  Minden,  Nebraska,  is  now  super¬ 
visor  of  music  at  the  Nebraska  School 
of  Agriculture  in  Curtis.  He  assumed 
bis  new  post  last  July  1,  succeeding 
Mr.  F.  V.  Hill  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  music  at  the  college  for  the  past 
three  years.  Mr.  Hill  is  now  super¬ 
visor  of  music  at  Alliance,  Nebraska. 

Region  9  Reedy 

Quick  on  the  trigger,  plans  for  the 
National  School  Music  Competition  fes- 
tivai  in  Region  9  are  now  complete, 
and  the  official  bulletin  is  now  out. 
Region  9,  you  know,  includes  Colorado, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  with 
Iowa  optional.  The  contest,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Omaha  public  schools 
and  Omaha,  is  scheduled  for  May  12, 
13,  and  14,  and  will  Include  chorus, 
band,  orchestra,  solo,  ensemble,  and 
band  marching. 

Lytton  S.  Davis  is  director  of  music 
at  Omaha  and  local  chairman  of  the 
contest.  Dr.  Homer  W.  Anderson  is 
superintendent  of  Omaha  schools. 

The  list  of  Judges  already  appointed 
includes  Harold  Bachman  and  William 
Revelli,  band;  George  Dasch  and 
Adam  Lesinsky,  orchestra;  and  Max 
Krone  and  Noble  Cain,  choral.  Davis 
T.  Lawson  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  for  Region  9. 

Nothing  Much  to  Do 
She  directs  school  bands  in  six  dif¬ 
ferent  towns  in  northern  Illinois,  com¬ 
pletes  the  circuit  every  week,  and 
drives  her  car  35,000  miles  a  year  to  do 
it.  Most  of  her  musicians  are  in  the 
grade  schools,  where  she  organized  and 
taught  them  herself  to  play.  Her  bands 
compete  annually  in  district.  State 
and  the  Chicagoland  Music  festival 
contests.  Her  average  pupil  load  is 
306  and  the  six  schools  are  ten  to 
thirty  miles  from  her  home. 
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fou  guessed  it.  Beth  Hower. 

The  towns  in  northern  Illinois  are 
Mt.  Morris,  Elizabeth,  Cordova,  Orange¬ 
ville,  Thompson,  and  Forreston,  where 
she  has  a  concert  band  of  62  pieces 
and  a  Junior  band  of  54.  In  this  town, 
the  high  school  enrollment  is  78  and 
the  grade  school  enrollment  from  third 
to  eighth  is  95. 

The  concert  band  at  Forreston  is 
five  years’  old  and  has  won  three 
firsts  in  the  district  and  two  firsts  in 
State  competition.  It  also  won  first  at 
the  Rockford  Music  festival  and  sec¬ 
ond  at  the  Chicagoland  Music  festival. 
Miss  Hower  organized  her  Mt.  Morris 
band  in  February,  1935.  and  it  took 
the  superior  rating  this  year  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  contest  with  an  excellent  in  the 
State. 

How  the 

Scant  Cloud«  Minn., 
High  School  Band 
Made  $300 

Erwin  A.  Hertz 
Band  Director 

•  THEY  PLUNGED  into  three  weeks’ 
intensive  rehearsal,  on  the  frail  hope 
of  winning  a  three-hundred  dollar  prize 
in  the  state-wide  band  performance 
contest  in  which  many  municipal  bands 
were  also  entered.  But  they  did  win. 
And  here  is  the  short,  short  story,  told 
by  Director  E.  A.  Hertz  himself,  of 
how  the  St.  Cloud.  Minnesota.  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School  band  did  it.  < 

Each  year  at  the  Minnesota  State 
fair,  the  newspapers  of  the  state 
sponsor  a  band  tournament.  Any  news¬ 
paper  in  the  state  that  wishes  to  do  so 
may  nominate  a  band  from  its  com¬ 
munity  to  take  part  in  the  competition. 
This  year,  in  August,  the  St.  Cloud 
Times-Journal  nominated  the  Tech 
High  band  as  its  representative  in  the 
contest. 

I  called  this  year’s  prospective  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  few  alumni  together  on 
August  9,  for  a  short  rehearsal.  Regu¬ 
lar  rehearsals  were  scheduled  from 
then  on,  three  evenings  each  week. 

At  the  first  regular  rehearsal,  the 
drum  major,  Eleanor  Solfelt,  and  my¬ 
self  outlined  the  marching  program. 
After  the  entrance  formation  and  fan¬ 
fare,  the  band  was  to  march  ahead  and 
increase  rank,  playing  "Hosts  of  Free¬ 
dom”  march;  in  the  middle  of  the  trio 
the  first  time  through,  halt  and  begin  a 
weaving  maneuver:  halting  on  the  first 
three  chords  of  the  trio  of  “Our  Di¬ 
rector,”  make  a  three-quarter  turn  dur- 
(Turm  to  page  *4)  • 
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This  picture  is  presented  as  proof  that  the  famous  “Hungry  Five”  is 
nut  soon  to  be  forgotten.  The  idea  is  prevalent  with  school  musicians, 
and  this  group  has  the  proper  instrumentation.,  The  band  was  very 
popular  at  Chautauqua,  Ohio,  Music  camp  last  summer.  Its  members 
are:  Paul  Shartle,  Middletown,  Ohio,  cobnet;  Carleton  Clark,  Middle- 
town,  sousaphone;  Jerry  Hall.  Dayton,  Ohio,- clarinet;  Virginia  Hixson, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  clarinet;  and  Hewitt  “Mike”  Larsen,  Dayton,  Ohio,  trom¬ 
bone.  Directing  is  Herman  Carter  who  sent  this  picture  and  was  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  ihusic  at  the  camp.  '  -  ' 


A  good  picture  of  a  school  band  on  the  march  is  hard  to  get.  Invariably 
directors  select  the  high  school  steiw  or  the  auditorium  stage  when  the 
band  or  orchestra  is  to  be  shot.  Action  pictures  are  far  more  interest¬ 
ing.  This  picture  of  the  Medford,  Massachusetts,  High  School  band  was 
taken  in  Medford  Square  last  May  30,  when  the  band  released  its  drive 
for  M.OOO  worth  of  new  instruments  and  uniforms.  Only  nine  months’ 
old,  the  band  placed  second  in  the  State  music  contest  and  two  weeks 
later  entered  the  New  England  Music  contest,  placing  in  first  division, 
Class  B.  There  are  eighty-five  players,  and  they  practice  four  hours  a 
week.  Robert  Hayton,  tuba,  sent  this  picture. 


■  Now  th«t  tho  first  oicitomont  of  tko  now  school  form  is  ovor,  lot's  hoor  oil 
'obout  it.  Monago  to  bo  around  whan  that  nifty  drum  corps  is  sprouting  out  in 
now  uniforms,  and  sand  us  a  picturo  of  it.  Or  wouldn't  a  picturo  of  your  Fronch 
horn  soloist  look  grand  in  tho  first  column?  Than,  sand  in  all  tho  picturos  you  can, 
— and  all  that  intorosting  nows  about  thorn.  Tho  SCHOOL  hfUSICIAN  wants 
to  toll  tho  world  all  about  it,  so  hurryl 


Little  Academy  of  Music  in  Reno,  Ne¬ 
vada,  and  was  rated  hi^ly  superior  at 
the  State  Music  festival  held  at  Winne- 
mucca,  Nevada,  April-May.  1987.  This 
trim  group  is  composed  of  three  boys  and 


one  girl  (see  those  curls?),  and  from  left 
to  right  they  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Doyle, 
John  Beatty,  Virgil  Hart,  and  Miss  Sibyl 
Hill. 


Pithfon  Honored 

KUa  Kizit,  News  Reporter 
My,  but  the  Plttston,  Pennsylvania, 
high  school  band  have  a  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  fall  schedule.  Besides  en¬ 
joying  a  recent  outing  (prizes  'n  every¬ 
thing),  the  band  is  planning  to  play 
at  the  football  games  and  has  accepted 
an  invitation  to  lead  in  the  annual 
Anthracite  Week  parade  which  will  be 
held  in  the  third  week  of  October. 
Plttston  considers  this  quite  an  honor, 
but  the  band  is  not  concentrating  on 
that  only, — for  H.  R.  Eder,  instrumental 
director,  is  contemplating  on  organiz¬ 
ing  an  alumni  band,  composed  of  the 
Alumni  Organization  of  Plttston  High 
school.  Sounds  mighty  interesting. 


Spirit  of  Hastings 

It  was  a  great  day  last  April  30  in 
Hastings,  Nebraska,  when  the  city 
was  ruled  by  5,000  youthful  musicians. 
They  swarmed  over  the  streets,  in  hotel 
lobbies,  restaurants  and  stores, — all 
very  anxious  to  display  their  skill.  But 
now  we  present  to  you  Don  Gray,  hand¬ 
some  drum  major  of  the  Hastings  High 
School  band,  who  we  think  exemplifles 


Don  Grey,  Haitingi,  Nebr. 


the  spirit  of  the  day.  The  city  was  so 
proud  of  Don  that  it  inserted  his  pic¬ 
ture  on  the  first  page  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  and  we  liked  it  so  well  that  we 
are  turning  it  over  to  you.  Say,  Don, 
that's  a  spifTy  uniform! 


Four  of  a  Kind 

Now,  here  is  something  different.  A 
drum  quartet, — and  not  an  ordinary  one 
either!  This  quartet  represents  the 


Determined  Ted 

Ted  Baird,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma,  has 
been  drumming  away  since  1932  when 
he  entered  the  drum  and  bugle  corps 
in  his  Junior 
high  school.  The 
next  year  he  was 
advanced  to  the 
high  school  band, 
which  was  fol¬ 
lowing  the  baton 
of  Glen  Varnum. 
In  1934  he  began 
to  play  tympani 
in  both  band  and 
orchestra;  and 
last  December  he 
played  it  in  the 
All-State  band 
at  the  Oklahoma 
State  Band  clinic 
under  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  direc¬ 
tors. 

In  April  he 
received  superior  rating  in  the  snare 
drum  contest  of  tho  Tri-State  festival 
held  in  Enid,  Oklahoma,  and  a  short 
time  ago  he  placed  first  division  in  the 
Regional  contest  in  Oklahoma  City. 

'Ted,  who  will  graduate  in  the  spring 
of  1938,  has  no  definite  plans  for  the 
future,  hut  from  that  determined  look 
on  his  face,  we  think  he’ll  go  places 
with  that  drum! 


Now,  Conard  Gilham  of  Pratt,  Kan¬ 
sas,  is  a  gentleman  who  believes  in 
doing  things  thoroughly.  When  Just 
a  little  'shaver 
in  sixth  grade, 
he  began  to 
study  the  violin 
and  entered  the 
orchestra  next 
year,  leading  the 
second  violins  in 
eighth  and  ninth 
grade.  Upon  en- 
tering  high 
school,  he  be¬ 
came  interested 
in  the  newly  or> 
ganized  band, 
and  Mr.  Benny 
Maynard,  direc¬ 
tor,  taught  him 
the  piccolo. 


Bill  and  His  Horn 

Bill  Robinson  of  McAlester,  Okla¬ 
homa.  has 'been  playing  the  baritone 
horn  for  three  years  in  his  high  school 
band,  and  from 
the  sound  of  it 
he  seems  to  be 
getting  along 
fine.  Contests 
appear  to  be 
quite  a  habit 
with  Bill  and 
so  has  winning 
them. 

In  1935  he 
won  third  place 
in  the  State  con¬ 
test;  in  1936  he 
won  first  place 
in  the  State  con¬ 
test,  and  this 
year  he  won  sec¬ 
ond  division  rat¬ 
ing  in  Region  6 
at  Oklahoma 
City.  Here’s  a  picture  of  Bill  and  his 
horn  now.  Notice  all  those  medals! 
Oh,  yes,  we  expect  Bill  to  go  places 
with  that  horn. 


Even  thouKli  Conard  placed  first  in 
Itegion  !)  with  his  piccolo  this  year,  he 
doesn’t  devote  all  his  time  to  it.  No, 
sir!  For  he’s  head  band  librarian, 
student  conductor,  and  sings  in  the 
a  cappella  choir.  The  University  of 
Kansas  will  certainly  be  glad  to  wel* 
come  such  a  music  student. 

Such  Popularity 

Picture  I 

The  Ashtabula  City  Junior  High 
School  band,  which  won  a  rating  of 
superior  at  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Dis¬ 
trict  Junior  High  School  Band  contest 
last  March,  is  composed  of  75  grade 
and  Junior  high  school  pupils.  Ward 
W.  Hamm,  director,  finds  himself  quite 
Itusy  leading  at  the  various  school  as¬ 
semblies,  Parent-Teacher  organisations, 
and  Service  clubs.  This  handsome  band 
has  been  in  existence  only  two  years, 
and  we  think  it  has  accomplished  a 
lot. 

Cash  for  Ellinwood 

Picture  2 

Norma  Lee  Herald,  Neifs  Reporter 
There  is  nothing  the  Ellinwood  High 
School  band  of  Ellinwood,  Kansas, 
likes  to  do  better  than  to  pack  its  in¬ 
struments  and  Journey  away  to  win 
prises.  It  has  won  a  cash  prise  for 
marching  (Mr.  Palmer,  director,  took 
motion  pictures  of  the  action)  at  Hois- 
ington  this  fall.  Besides  having  a 
brand  new  music  building,  Ellinwood 
also  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a  band 
mothers’  club  which  gives  wholehearted 
support;  and  the  band  reciprocates  by 
giving  parties  for  the  parents.  But 
Ellinwood  is  proudest  of  the  first  place 
it  received  at  the  Salina  Band  festi¬ 
val  in  the  Class  B  division. 

Growing  Fast 

Picture  3 

George  Rogers  Clark  would  be  proud 
of  this  band.  For  the  George  Rogers 
Clark  High  School  band  of  Hammond, 
Indiana,  plays  as  well  as  it  looks.  The 
band  won  a  first  division  rating  last 
year  and  again  this  year  at  the  State 
contest  held  at  La  Porte,  Indiantk. 
Clark  is  a  comparatively  new  school 
in  Hammond  and  is  growing  so  rapidly 
that  it  expects  to  compete  in  Class  A 
soon.  And  aren’t  those  uniforms  neat? 

Two  Years  Old 

P'lcture  4 

In  September,  1936,  Floyd  H.  Rodgers 
organised  the  Monroe  City,  Missouri, 
High  School  band  with  practically  all 
beginners.  Director  Rodgers  is  very 
proud  of  this  band,  especially  since  it 
received  a  rating  of  two  plus  in  con¬ 
cert  and  a  one  or  an  excellent  in 
marching  at  the  District  contest.  Mon¬ 
roe  City  has  shown  its  enthusiasm  for 
this  band  by  the  wonderful  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  support  it  has  given,  both 
morally  and  financially.  We  are  glad 
to  hear  it. 

Shenandoah  Is  A* I 

Picture  5 

Now,  here  is  a  band  that  believes  in 
doing  things  right.  The  marching  band 
of  the  Shenandoah  High  school  re¬ 
ceived  the  only  division  one  rating  in 
its  class  at  the  Regional-National  at 
Oklahoma  City.  In  addition  it  also  re¬ 
ceived  first  place  in  the  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Last  fall  at  the  Ak-Sar- 
Ben  contest  in  Omaha,  the  band  re- 


rtrst  prise  of  $75.  And  DIrectoi' 
li.  A.  Bergan  has  sent  in  this  picture 
to  show  you  this  lively  vroup.  Thank 
you.  Director  Berffan. 

33-1/3% 

The  picture  below  represents  S3H% 
of  the  Willow  Hill,  Illinois,  Orade 
school.  This  band  was  organised  the 


past  fall  for  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school,  and  although  splen¬ 
did  progress  was  made  last  year,  bigger 
and  better  things  are  expected  this 
year. 

With  such  excellent  co-operation  and 
such  response  from  so  small  a  student 
body,  we  anticipate  great  doings  for 
Willow  Hill.  Miss  Maurine  Elder,  the 
director.  Is  proud  of  these  boys  and 
girls  and  Justly  so. 

A  Future  Band  Director 

Eugene  Hendon  of  Pecos,  Texas,  di¬ 
vides  his  talents  between  drum  major¬ 
ing  and  his  clarinet.  He  began  playing 
the  clarinet  two 

-  years  ago  when 

the  Pecos  High 
School  band  was 
organised  under 
the  direction  of 
Mr.  Westley  C. 
May.  In  the 
spring  of  1936 
the  band  attend¬ 
ed  the  State 
meet  at  Big 
Springs  and 
placed  in  second 
division;  then  in 
the  1937  SUte 
meet  in  Lubbock 
he  entered  in  a 
clarinet  trio  and 
a  drum  major 
contest,  placing 
in  the  first  division  in  both  events. 
With  those  honors,  he  went  out  to  the 
National  meet  at  Oklahoma  City  and 
received  second  division  ratings. 

Eugene  plans  to  enter  college  and 
major  in  music,  eventually  becoming  a 
band  director.  All  right,  Eugene,  we 
T^pect  to  hear  about  you. 


Norris  Lea^s  and  Flayt 

Now,  here  is  an  ambitious  and  inter¬ 
esting  young  man  from  Pine  Bluff, 
Arkansas.  Norris  Wiley  makes  a  habit 
of  placing  high 

in  the  numerous  - 

contests  he  has 
entered  for  stu- 
dent  orchestra 
leader  and  bari¬ 
tone  horn.  Nor¬ 
ris  is  student 
leader  for  the 
junior  band  and 
orchestra  besides 
playing  the  horn 
in  the  senior 
concert  band. 

Besides  all  that, 
he  taught  him¬ 
self  the  trom¬ 
bone  and  played 
in  the  senior  or- 
c  h  e  s  t  r  a  last 
year. 

Norris'  plans  for  the  future  are  in¬ 
triguing.  Coming  from  a  "newspaper" 
family,  he  is  interested  in  journalism 
as  well  as  music,  and  plans  to  enter 
either  Louisiana  State  university  or 
the  University  ''of  ‘  Illinois.  If  he  is 
unable  to  enter  college,  he  would  like 
to  join  the  navy  band  school  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  However,  his  ultimate  aim  is 
to  have  a  band  of  his  own. 

Wisconsin  Rapids'  News 

Lorraine  Lyone,  Ne%B»  Reporter 

The  Instrumental  Music  Department  of 
Lincoln  High  School,  Wisconsin  Rapids, 
Wisconsin,  recently  held  an  “open  house” 
in'  its  rehearsal  rooms  which  was  open 
to  the  entire  public. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  meeting 
was  to  exhibit  all  equipment  of  both  the 
band  and  orchestra  In  order  to  give  both 
students  and  parents  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  different  in¬ 
struments.  The  section  leaders  were  pres¬ 
ent  to  assist  the  directors  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  their  own  instruments.  There  was  a 
large  turnout,  and  the  project  was  very 
successful. 

After  a  semester's  work  the  new  pupils, 
who  number  84  this  year,  will  enter  the 
Beginners'  band  and  with  growing  profi¬ 
ciency  will  enter  the  Junior  and  eventually 
the  Senior  banda 

The  Senior  band  now  has  53  members 
but  will  be  greatly  augmented  in  number 
the  second  semester. 

The  Marching  band  has  64  members  at 
present  Three  drum  majors  march  regu¬ 
larly  while  three  more  comprise  a  reserve 
corps,  ready  to  step  in  at  a  moment's  no¬ 
tice.  Tlie  drum  section  consists  of  six 
snare,  two  tenor,  and  two  Scotch  drums,  a 
cymbal  and  also  a  bell-Iyra.  The  band  also 


-  The  Lava  High  School  Band, Pocatello,  Idaho 


boasts  six  F  bugles  which  have  a  rank  be¬ 
tween  the  color  guard.s  and  the  band. 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  school, 
the  band  marched  in  three  parades,  the 
last  one  being  the  Annual  Cranberry  fes¬ 
tival.  A  regular  marching  schedule  has 
been  set  at  three  mornings  a  week  since 
the  beginning  of  school. 

The  band  received  first  rating  in  playing 
and  marching  and  first  plus  in  sight-read 
ing  in  last  year's  tournament. 

The  band  room  has  been  equipped  with 
an  extra  soundproof  room  which  enables 
the  band  and  orchestra  to  practice  at  the 
same  time. 

Wisconsin  Rapids  boasts  of  one  of  the 
best  equipped  rehearsal  rooms  in  the  state. 
The  band  is  looking  forward  to  a  success¬ 
ful  year. 

The  band  will  play  at  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  convention  to  be  held  Oc¬ 
tober  21  and  23,  at  Schenectady.  This 
group  will  play  on  Friday,  October  T2, 
from  9 :00  to  9 :30  in  the  Plasa  theatre. 
About  six  thousand  teachers  are  expected 
to  attend  this  conference. 

The  band  recently  received  a  mellophone 
as  a  gift  from  Dr.  and  Mra  H.  C.  Parker 
of  Hillsdale. 

Marching  Along 

The  Lava  High  School  band  at  Poca¬ 
tello,  Idaho,  sends  us  its  picture  in 
marching  formation,  consisting  of  43 
members  out  of  an  enrollment  of  100 
students.  At  the  National  Contest 
Western  division  last  May  (the  hand’s 
first  year  at  the  Nationals),  it  re¬ 
ceived  second  division  in  concert  and 
first  division  plus  in  parade  and  march¬ 
ing.  Ingard  Neilson  is  the  proud  di¬ 
rector. 

Aliere  and  Her  Purp 

The  charming  young  lady  with  her 
intelligent-looking  canine  is  Aliere 
Witherup  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri. 
The  trombone  is 
Aliere’s  instru¬ 
ment,  and  she 
has  been  playing 
it  'way  before 
high  school.  Be¬ 
sides  playing  in 
the  orchestra 
and  band  (first 
chair!),  Aliere 
plays  in  a  trom¬ 
bone  trio  with 
two  other  stu¬ 
dents.  May  8  was 
the  first  time 
this  feminine 
trombonist  so¬ 
loed.  To  her 
surprise  she  dis¬ 
covered  she  was 
not  nervous  at 
ail  and  hopes  to  place  first  division 
next  year.  Her  chief  ambition  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  to  be  connected  with  a  sym¬ 
phonic  organisation.  (No,  the  purp 
doesn’t  play  any  instrument.) 

Starting  Out  Right 

Mary  Hofman,  News  Reporter 

The  Roeliff  Jansen  Central  School 
band  of  Hillsdale,  New  York,  recently 
met  for  the  first  rehearsal  of  the  school 
year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Henry  Heddesheimer,  manager; 
Ronald  Neer,  librarian;  Kellar  Sharetts, 
treasurer;  Allen  Roberts,  uniform  cus¬ 
todian;  Mary  Hoffman,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor;  Marshall  Sharetts,  student  conduc¬ 
tor  for  October. 

The  Roe-Jan  band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  L.  W.  Osborn,  now  has  a  mem- 


hership  of  36  boys  and  girls.  New  in¬ 
struments  have  been  piirehused  by  the 
Hoard  of  Eduration  and  uniforms  or¬ 
dered  for  the  new  members.  A  most 
successful  year  is  anticipated. 


"Th«  Wh«el  of  Fortune  Goes 
'Round  and  'Round  .  . 

Paging  Major  Bowes!  John  C.  Her- 
wig  has  to  his  credit  three  days  with 
Major  Bowes’  Amateur  Unit,  Number  6. 

Besides  that,  he 

_ _ _  has  played  his 

cornet  over  sev- 
radio  sta- 
including 
.  WDAFandWHB 
in  Kansas  City, 
WHO 


.  Missouri 
7  Moines, 

Iowa;  woe  in 
'-i'“  Davenport,  Iowa; 
^  WSUI  in  Iowa 

W  City,  Iowa;  and 

WCAZ  in  Carth- 

%  Soloing  seems  to 
V  be  John  spe- 
as  he 
solo  cor¬ 
net  in  a  quartet 
which  performed 
over  one  hundred  engagements  in  three 
years,  and  also  in  the  Burlington  High 
School  band  and  in  the  Southwest  High 
School  band  at  Kansas  City. 

’Mid  winning  contests,  John  studies 
very  hard  under  H.  M.  Foster  who  was 
ilrst  chair  trumpet  player  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Philharmonic  orchestra  last 
year.  He  Is  moving  to  Springfield, 
Missouri,  soon  and  plans  to  enter  the 
band  which  placed  in  first  division  at 
the  National  contest  this  year  at  Law¬ 
rence,  Kansas. 


Very  Busy 

This  petite  miss  with  the  string  bass 
is  Annie  Lee  Buggies  of  Konawa,  Ok¬ 
lahoma.  Annie  Lee  has  played  the 
piano  for  the 
past  six 


lost  yaor,  Elmer  wot  totily  fkm  be«f  tax  man  in  llie  lenlley  High’  Bond. 

ChoHey  played  a  fair  second,  envied  Elmer,  fried  hard  fe  equal  his 
rival,  eovldn’f  come  close. 

Buf  when  fryoult  for  Href  choir  come  again  with  fhe  opening  of  school 
this  Fall,  Charloy  litorally  played  rings  around  Elmer.  His  tana  and 
execution  were  definitely  bettw.  Charley  was  unquestionably  "tops" 
in  Bentley,  and  Elmar  1^  his  "front  seot." 

"Now,  don't  bo  like  that,  Elmar,"  said  Charloy  to  bis  defeated  friond  ; 

otter  reheorsol.  "You’ve  sure  kept  ME  frying  long  enough.  But  I  never 

•  roallMod  It  was  that  old  heavin’  sox  bold- 
ing  me  bock, — not  'till  I  got  this  new 
Continental.  Boy,  is  It  A  HONEY." 

YesI  Continental  InstramenH  will  this 

year  llfl  mony  o  bey  ond  giri  out  ef  the  so  ryeest,  W»s  cem- 

mediocre  doss  and  give  them  surprising  Minoiw!^  iHutnetes 
boosts  forward.  Becouse  Continental  the  cempisss  line  end  ex- 
Bond  Instruments  ore  designed  and  mode  fi^luret  *  far  *rsMr 
to  adjust  the  needs  of  the  beginner  and  copy  today  sure, 
the  amateur  player.  Intonation  has  been 

so  perfectly  achieved  that,  pressing  the  right  key,  one  blows  the  note 
in  tune,  consistantly,  os  a  i^nist  strikes  the  right  key,  and  gets  "A." 
The  key  mechonbm  responds  with  Instant,  positive  octien.  Blowing  is 
just  a  little  more  than  normal  breathing.  And  the  voicing  of  every 
instrument  is  rich,  melodic,  fiexible,  solid,  plenteous,  beoutlfol . . .  Yet 
these  Continental  Instruments,  including  all  brasses  and  brass  reeds, 
with  oN  their  refinements,  are  middle  priced.  And  the  best  music 
dealers  recommend  and  guarantee  Continentais.  See  them.  Or  Bgita 
direct  for  beoutiful  catalog  and  complete  details.  Be  first  hi  ^ur 
school  to  hove  one  of  these  finest  instruments.  Write  todcfiroufif.  *** 


years; 
M  111  1933  she 

'  I  found  other  in- 

■  8trumen,ts 

H  equally  Interest- 

ing 

in  the 

two  years 
xylophone  in 

K  orchestra  for 

began  the 
Klody  string 
in 

chosen 
Pi<iy  in  Die 
Oklahoma  A  1 1  - 
State  band,  Still- 
water,  Okla¬ 
homa.  She  played  in  the  All-South¬ 
western  band,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  this 
March,  and  also  in  the  Regional-Na¬ 
tional  contest  in  May.  In  her  spare 
lime,  Annie  Lee  accompanies  horns  and 
string  instruments  and  was  pianist  for 
the  high  school  string  trio  which  re¬ 
ceived  excellent  rating  at 'the  State 
contest.  In  the  future  she  plans  to 
major  in  strings, — and  we  predict  a 
very  busy  future! 


Thk  Coeliaental  Seal  ef 
Approval  klhehielieilen- 
dorwmext  of  qvolity  ond 
dollar.valvo.  Thb  loa,  on 
evory  Continoxtol  Imtru- 
ment,  k  your  swotontoo 
of  completo  Mtisfoctien. 


Pascagoula,  Mississippi 

Ana  Beckham,  News  Reporter 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  musical  talent  test 
was  given  to  the  students  of  the  junior 
high  and  senior  high  sidtool  bands  of  Pas- 
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oagoula,  MlHHlselppi.  The  test  was  given 
by  Mr.  K.  C.  Brown.  Out  of  the  students 
who  took  the  test,  two  made  scores  of 
perfect.  They  are  Anita  Walker,  who 
plays  first  clarinet  in  the  second  band, 
and  Albert  Hedman,  who  plays  first  clari¬ 
net  in  the  first  b:ind.  The  others  of  the 
two  bands  made  either  scores  of  excellent 
or  good. 

Many  new  pieces  of  music  have  been  is¬ 
sued  to  the  members  of  the  band,  and  a 
lot  of  hard  work  is  anticipated. 


ARE  H  TRRDIflOn  IH 
IRE  SHIITH  IRinilV 


Dimples 

Miss  Jane  Corr  Is  a  fiutlst  from 
Onawa,  Iowa,  who  trilled  so  well  on 
her  fiute  that  she  won  a  rating  of 


The  late  Walter  Smith,  o!  Mediord,  Maasachueetts,  was 
indisputably  accredited,  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  comet 
soloists.  He  held  that  reputation  for  many  many  years, 
and  as  his  two  beloved  sons,  Walter,  Jr.  and  Stewart, 
grew  to  young  manhood,  he  guided  their  study,  coached 
and  advised  them  with  such  parental  devotion,  that 
today  their  comet  tone  and  technique  nearly  duplicate 
that  of  their  famous  father. 

Walter  Smith  played  a  Buescher  True  Tone  Comet. 
And  in  this,  too,  he  did  not  fail  to  advise  his  sons.  Both 
boys  play  Bueschers,  not  because  their  father  did,  but  for 
the  same  reasons.  They  find  only  in  the  Buescher  True 
Tone  Comet  the  tone  quality,  intonation,  responsiveness, 
and  action  essential  to  their  artistic  performance. 

For  the  beginner,  the  amateur,  the  professional  musician, 
these  finer  characteristics  of  Buescher  True  Tone  instru' 
ments  aid  playing  improvement.  Prove  this  for  yourseli 
Try  the  new  models  at  your  local  music  store,  or  write 
direct  for  beautiful  new  catalog  illustrating  and  describ¬ 
ing  the  complete  line.  Terms.  Fair  trade-ins.  Write  today. 

51 

BUESCHER  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

1003  BUESCHER  BLDG.  ELKHART.  INDIANA 


TkU  booii  of  practical  in- 
fonnation  ani  everyday 
help  in  the  proper  care 
of  your  instrurnent,  wilt 
he  lent  to  you  free,  if  you 
wilt  request  it,  state  in¬ 
strument  you  play,  arul 
giui  the  tuime  of  your 
local  musie  dealer.  Send 
your  request  promptly,  as 
the  edition  is  limited  arul 
you  will  not  want  to  miss 
having  one.  It's  free. 


highly  superior  in  the  first  division  of 
the  National  Flute  Solo  contest  this 
year.  She  has  studied  the  fiute  three 
years  under  Everett  L.  Timm,  who  as¬ 
sures  us  she  is  a  pretty  good  worker. 
Her  contest  number  at  the  National 
was  the  first  movement  of  Mosart's  D 
Major  concerto  (No.  Two)  for  fiute  and 
orchestra.  This  picture  of  Jane  shows 
you  Just  how  pretty  a  fiutist  can  be. 


Climbing  Fasti 

Lenora  Rhode*,  Newt  Reporter 
In  the  spring  of  1937,  the  Karnes  City 
band  of  Texas  won  third  place  in  the 
State  marching  contest  at  Kingsville, 
Texas,  and  considers  this  one  of  its  great¬ 
est  honors.  The  band  has  entered  con¬ 
tests  in  Kingsville,  Seguin,  San  Antonio, 
and  San  Maroos.  Although  the  band  tried 
its  hardest,  it  scarcely  had  a  chance 
against  the  bigger  and  better  equipped 
ones,  but  gradually  this  promising  group 
is  accumulating  all  the  instruments  neces¬ 
sary.  The  members  of  the  band  promise 
us  that  with  uniforms  and  enthusiasm, 
they  Just  can't  help  but  come  out  on  top. 


Born  Musicians 

David  Xorcrose,  Newt  Reporter 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  younger 
generation  of  East  Bridgewater,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  are  born  musicians.  When  the 
high  school  band  held  its  first  rehearsal 
for  the  1937-1938  season,  there  were  six¬ 
teen  new  faces.  Much  credit  is  given  to 
Mr.  Luther  Churchill,  the  director,  who 
by  aid  of  veteran  band  members  incited 
the  beginners  by  holding  summer  classes 
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to  speed  up  the  progress  of  those  who 
could  not  otherwise  haye  lessons. 

The  band  Is  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  school,  having  flfty-flve  members. 
It  is  well-balanced  and  has  prospects  of 
looking  forward  to  the  most  successful 
year  It  has  ever  had.  It  may  be  said 
that  East  Bridgewater,  Massachusett.«, 
has  gone  “musical  nrlnded.” 


New  Faces 

Raymond  Palmer,  News  Reporter 
The  Montgomery  County  High  School 
band  of  Kibbee,  Georgia,  has  enjoyed 
.some  grand  times  this  summer.  The  mem¬ 
bers  passed  the  warm,  sultry  days  by 
having  frequent  rehearsal  periods,  travel¬ 
ing  to  Statesboro  to  play,  and  being  in 
the  parade  of  bands  in  Vidalia.  The  band 
is  fortunate,  too,  In  retaining  its  old 
members  this  year  and  also  has  added  a 
few  new  ones  who  are  settling  down  to 
the  happy  task  of  studying  for  the  band. 
They  are  Katherine  McCaw,  clarinet ; 
Ix>uis  Moore,  alto ;  Wendell  Braddy,  cor¬ 
net  ;  Sanford  Calhoun,  trombone ;  Hazel 
McDonald,  clarinet;  Curtis  Palmer,  base 
drum ;  J.  D.  Humphries,  mellophone ;  Mary 
Humphries,  clarinet;  Jackie  Braddy,  so¬ 
prano  saxophone  ;  Yvonne  Hamilton,  clari¬ 
net  ;  and  Frances  I.,ong,  trombone.  Louis 
Calhoun,  the  former  bass  drummer,  has 
taken  up  activities  in  the  saxophone 
group. 


Mr.  Fair  on  the  Flute 

tContinurd  from  page  16) 
difference  In  pitch,  which  is  true,  but 
this  little  difference  makes  a  very 
qreat  difference  when  playing  with  some 
fine  string  player  who  (if  he  {«  fine) 
would  quite  naturally  play  the  F$’s  en- 
volved  exactly  where  they  should  be 
played  or  where  they  should  sound. 
Avoid  the  use  of  the  second  finger  for 
Ff’s  at  oil  times  if  it  is  possible.  There 
are  certain  places  as  In  rapid  turns  or 
gruppetti,  or  an  occasional  very  rapid 
scale  passage  where  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  second  flngey. 
This  is,  of  course,  always  true  in  play¬ 
ing  the  trill  from  E  toFJi,  those  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  staff.  So  far  as  the 
thumb  key  is  concerned,  it  was  not 
added  to  the  flute  by  Boehm  but  by 
Briccialdi,  and  there  are  many  artist 
teachers  who  believe  that  it  has  done 
the  general  flute  playing  fraternity 
more  harm  than  good.  The  most  dilll- 
cult  keys  for  most  flutists  to  play  in 
are  the  keys  of  G(j  (six  (j’s)  or  C|j 
(seven  ^’s).  This  is  often  true  because 
in  those  keys  B|)  is  so  often  followed 
by  Cb  or  vice  versa.  When  one  is 
caught  with  the  Bb  thumb  key  pressed 
down  in  the  act  of  playing  Bb  and  the 
following  note  is  Cb.  it  creates  a  rather 
awkward  situation;  this  is  especially 
true  if  the  passage  happens,  to  be  a 
very  rapid  one.  To  reverse  this  pas¬ 
sage  and  to  get  caught  with  the  thumb 
on  the  Bb  key  is  even  worse.  More 
than  that,  high  Gb  above  the  staff  is 
almost  sure  to  occur  in  the  keys  of 
flve  b’s  or  more,  and  this  tone  cannot 
be  played  with  the  thumb  on  the  Bb 
key.  For  the  same  reasons  of  chro- 


•  Who  can  do  more  damage  to  a  band 
or  orchestra  than  a  poor  drummer! 
On  the  march  or  in  concert,  distorted 
rhythm  or  unmusical  drum  tone  can 
easily  spoii  the  whole  effect.  Full 
knowledge  and  skill  in  rndimentai 
drumming  is  essential;  first  class 
drum  equipment  is  indispensable.  A 
fine  section  of  Ludwig  drums  is  the 
foundation  of  a  good  band. 

GET  THIS  NEW  BOOK  ON 
DRUM  TECHNIQUE 

“Drum  Technique  in  the  Band  and 
Orchestra,  * '  j  ust  released,  is  the  most 
complete,  authentic,  and  explanatory 
textbook  on  drumming  ever  publish¬ 
ed.  It  explains  the  rudiments;  the 
flam;  how  to  hold  sticks;  how  to  roU; 
what  sticks  and  snare  to  use;  and 
gives  standard  drum  march  beats. 
Technical  discussion  of  every  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  percussion  section;  bass 


and  snare  drums,  cymbals  and  tym- 
pani,  chimes,  marimba  and  xylo- 

ph«BC.orehMtra  bells.  bell-lTra,  trisask,  rcso- 
Bstor  bells:  Jass,  swiag.  sad  daacs  draBaUas. 
Over  siztjr  sabjects  covered,  with  pleatv  of 
charts  aad  pictares  to  anke  cverrUiiBg  clear 
aadiaterastiBg.  Pablishod  to  sell  for  ISe-aad 
worth  a  dollar  of  aajr  aiasiciaa’s  BMaex. 

NOW  OFFERED  FREE  TO  SCHOOL 
MUSICIANS 

Bat  we’re  not  asUas  Toa  a  dollar  for  this  44 
page  book;  we’re  aot  asUag  a  qaarter;  aot  a 
dime.  For  a  liaUtod  Hbm  oaly  it  will  bo  BBlIed 
free  oa  writtea  reqaest  to  school  aiasic  direc¬ 
tors  aad  school  stasiciaBS.  There  is  ao  abliga- 
tioB,  bat  yoa  Mast  act  at  oace.  The  ediUoa  is 
liadted. 

TELLS  ALSO  OF  THE  WORLD’S 
FINEST  DRUMS 

lacladsd  ia  the  book  is  a  coH^ete  illastrstod 
descriptioB  of  Ladsrig  draau  aad  pevcassioa 
iastraaMats  for  all  purposes.  Ludwig^  ac- 
kaowledged  the  world’s  Sacst  druBM.  h^  the 
world’s  record  for  Majority  wiaaers  ia  State 
aad  Natioaal  drsM  solo  coatests.  See  the  aew 
Ludwigs  at  your  regular  Music  store,  or  write 
direct  for  your  free  copy  of  "DruM  TsduUqae.’’ 
Scad  your  letter  today  sure:  **** 


1015  Ludwig  SIdg.,  1011  m  N.  WelcoH  Avu.  (fermurly  Lincoln  #  St.),  Chkogo,  IMInols 
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PEDLER  WOODWINDS-USE  THEM  EXGLUSIVaY 
AND  IMPROVE  YOUR  PERFORMANCE 


W«'r*  of  this  CaMily.  Ev*ry  wooJwinJ  in  tKh 

M  a  ^raonality  of  kio Koat  cHitwra  anJ  raHnawant.  Tka  finatt  matariala  aa4 
tka  aMtt  akillad  workaMnakip  kaaa  fona  into  tkair  Makinf.  Cwatota-koilt, 
aioaically  anJ  wackanicaHy  onoMcallad,  4arakla,  Maal  far  tka  ackool  aanaician. 


THE  COVERTYPEt  %*itk  all  kolaa  covaraJ, 
flato>lika.  Aaaaraa  yarfact  covarafa,  facili* 
tatoa  ra^W  anocv^n,  volania  aaay 

Hawing  anj  gitck  accaracy.  Sb  Bookni. 
PROFESSIONAL  MODELi  tima-mallowaJ, 
oii>cMra4  granaJilla,  givaa  fall,  rkk  tona, 
anlimitoJ  volama,  aaarvaloaa  parfaction  of 
intonation.  Comgact  kay  aaackaniami  aaany 
now  faataraa;  taning  karrai. 

PREMIER  CLARINETSi  in  ailvar,  woi  or 
akonita,  tka  moat  popalar  anJ  wMaly  aaaJ 
ciarinote  in  tka  ackool  fioM.  Sailt  in  A, 
Bb  anJ  Eb.  MoJaratoly  gricad. 

ALTO  AND  BASS  CLARINETS.  Tka  ra- 
markaklo  tona  gaality  anJ  oaay  glaying, 
aaay  ^oakling  of  tkaao  Poplar  inatramanta 
kaaa  kroagkt  tkom  kigk  grafaranca  for 
ackool  aaa.  Koy  arrangkaiont  giaoa  cloaa 


kalancaJ  action,  aaclaaiaa  ainolo.aatomatic 
octavo  kay,  cava  rad  Rnoor  kcTaa,  kaaatiful 
tona  and  fall,  aaay  valama.  Saggliad  in 
Rnaat  granadilla,  akonita  or  aiivar. 

THE  OBOE;  diatingaiakakla  ky  ha  claar, 
firm  tona,  yat  diatinctiy  tka  aroird  road 
aoand  of  Hio  trao  okoot  tkia  inatramant  ia 
ana  of  tka  finaat  in  tka  Padlar  family. 
THE  FLUTE.  Tkin,  kand>drawn  nickal 
ailvar  kody,  kaavy  kand>kamiakad  ailvar* 
'  glatad.  Rik  moantod  koy  mackaniam  givaa 
aolidhy.  Tradhienal  fiata  tona,  kat  of 
anaaaal  clarity  and  koaaty. 

THE  PICCOLO.  Intonation  and  tonal 
clarity  ogaal  to  tka  finaat  fiata,  atardy 
raagonaiva  kay  mackaniam,  and  roal  volama. 
Tkia  ia  a  fina  inatramant  in  ovary  aanaa  of 
tka  word. 


matic  reckoning,  Af  must  always  be 
played  with  the  first  finger  of  the  right 
hand.  Since  this  is  true,  isn’t  it  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  more 
we  use  this  first  finger  right  for  Bb 
and  A|  the  less  difficulty  we  will  ex¬ 
perience  in  playing  in  the  keys  using 
fire  or  more  |’s  or  b’>*  There  are 
certain  rapid  passages  such  as  the  O 
minor  or  Eb  major  arpeggios  where 
this  Bb  thumb  key  comes  in  very 
handy,  and  in  such  passages  there  is 
no  harm  in  using  it.  However,  if  you 
will  avoid  the  general  use  of  this  key, 
you  will  be  a  much  better  flutist  for 
having  done  so. 


Saint  Cloud  Wins  $300 

(CoMlinucd  from  page  t7) 
ing  the  ensuing  drum  solo;  drums  play 
the  halt  and  continue  a  simple  street 
beat,  while  the  band  makes  “M"  forma¬ 
tion. 

For  their  concert  selection  to  play 
while  in  the  “M”  formation,  the  band 
chose  “His  Honor.”  Instead  of  the 
conventional  roll-off,  the  drums  were  to 
play  the  first  two  measures  of  the  roll¬ 
off  and  then  roll  right  into  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  “His  Honor.”  As  the  tourna¬ 
ment  regulations  said  that  no  drum 
beats  were  to  be  played  while  the  band 
marched  off  the  field,  absolute  co-opera¬ 
tion  from  everyone  in  the  band  would 
be  necessary  in  following  the  drum 
major  and  keeping  in  step  while 
marching  off. 

For  these  maneuvers,  an  eight  front, 
eight  deep  marching  band  was  chosen. 
The  player  of  the  newly  added  bell-lyra 
and  I  marched  on  either  side  of  the 
front  rank  of  trombones. 

The  first  marching  practice  was 
rather  discouraging.  The  novices 
couldn’t  keep  in  step,  ranks  resembled 
ocean  waves,  and  then  there  is  always 
the  perpetual  smart  aleck  who  does  his 
best  to  hinder  the  band’s  progress.  Mr. 
Lawrence  Hanley,  band  instructor  at 
the  Central  Junior  High  school  and 
Captain  Otto  Rupp  of  Company  “L” 
division  of  the  National  Guard,  gave 
aid. 

Sunday  the  band  presented  its  march¬ 
ing  program  to  the  public  of  St.  Cloud. 
The  dress  rehearsal  was,  to  say  the 
least,  highly  discouraging.  Rainy 
weather  had  made  the  field  practically 
impossible  to  walk  on.  All  in  all,  it 
seemed  that  if  the  Teeh  band  bad  any 
expectations  of  bringing  home  first 
prise,  or  any  other  prise,  they  would 
have  another  week  of  grueling  re¬ 
hearsal  ahead  of  them. 

Thursday,  Captain  Rupp  came  over 
again  and  offered  his  suggestions.  The 
heat  and  the  ferocity  of  the  mosquitoes 


WrH*  for  Utesk  folder  illutkretinf  and  descrikinf  kkese  inrkrenient*  In  foil  detail. 
Yee’ll  ke  serprited  te  see  kew  reasenakly  tkey  are  priced.  Write  today  sere. 
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were  dispelled  when  he  exclaimed 
about  the  advancement  the  band  had 
made.  Friday  proved  to  be  another 
satisfactory  rehearsal.  Coincidentally, 
the  Tech  band  was  slated  number  13 
on  the  afternoon’s  program. 

The  principal  bugbear,  of  which  the 
entire  band  ^  and  the  director  were 
leery,  was  the  competition  of  the  city- 
supported  municipal  bands.  This  feel¬ 
ing  grew  as  the  afternoon  progressed, 
and  municipal  band  after  municipal 
)>and  passed  on  down  the  track  giving 
very  remarkable  demonstrations.  How¬ 
ever,  when  our  turn  came,  and  the 
band  marched  down  the  track,  past  the 
Judges'  stand  where  the  drum  major 
saluted  the  judges  and  the  audience, 
everyone  in  the  organization  was  in¬ 
stilled  with  a  desire  to  win  something, 
even  if  it  wasn’t  first  prize.  The  ap¬ 
plause,  as  it  does  to  all  performers,  in¬ 
spired  the  members  to  do  their  best, 
and  all  the  fear  of  strong  competition 
was  banished. 

By  way  of  keeping  the  spectators  and 
the  band  in  suspense,  the  judges’  deci¬ 
sions  were  read  in  reverse  order;  sev¬ 
enth  place,  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  etc. 
When  second  place  was  announced  and 
still  the  Tech  high  hadn’t  been  men¬ 
tioned,  every  person  in  the  band  held 
his  breath.  But  when  it  was  announced 
we  had  won  first  place,  nobody  held 
his  breath;  we  just  opened  our  mouths 
and  yelled.  I  was  presented  a  plaque 
and  later  directed  the  massed  bands  in 
“America.” 

After  marching  off  the  track  and 
through  the  streets  of  the  grounds,  we 
went  over  to  the  Hippodrome  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  demonstration  to  be  given 
that  evening  by  the  band  winning  first 
place.  This  demonstration  was  givep 
in  connection  with  the  annual  State 
Fair  Horse  show. 

The  winning  climax  of  our  perform¬ 
ance  was,  I  believe,  when  the  band 
made  its  “M”  formation  while  the 
drum  major  twirled.  The  entire  audi¬ 
ence  applauded. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  award  and 
the  plaque  presented  to  the  school,  each 
member  received  a  bronze  medal  to  be 
kept  for  wear  when  the  band  plays  at 
special  occasions. 

And  so  three  hard  weeks  twined  into 
$300  and  a  fond  memory. 


“Your  tnaaaslne  has  been  of  untold 
value  and  Interest  to  me  the  fouy  years  I 
have  been  taking  It.” — Harold  W.  Dodd, 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Public  Schools,  Ida 
Orove,  Iowa. 

“Your  magasine  Is  one  of  real  value  to 
anyone  interested  in  bands  or  orchestras. 
I  have  received  my  second  issue  but  shall 
certainly  never  be  without  SCHOOL  MU¬ 
SICIAN  whether  I  am  working  with 
bands  or  not” — M.  H.  Scroggiu,  Box  103, 
Stephan,  South  Dakota. 


A  Completely  New  Saxophone 

This  is  the  new  Holton  Reso-Tone  Alto  Saxophone,  built  upon  new 
proportions  and  with  new  tonal  quality,  new  mouthpipe,  new 
octave  key,  new  key  guards  and  new  thumb  rest.  A  completely 
new  instrument  that  will  set  a  new  standard  in  saxophone  con¬ 
struction  and  tone. 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

FRANK  HOLTON  &  00.,  1074  Churcli  St.,  ElUiorn,  Wl$. 

IN  CANADA  — J.  M.  GREENE  MUSIC  CO.,  TORONTO,  ONT. 
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The  Boy  '*mo  wantcd  h(S  MONEVis  woimt/ 


PAN-AMERICAN 

1021  P-A  Building  Elkhcirt/  Indiana 

W^^IREEMc 


•  Shop  around!  Compare!  Before  you  buy 
any  instrument,  be  sure  that  you  are  getting 
your  money* 8  worth.  Not  only  will  you 
find  Pan-American  instruments  excelling  in 
tone  quality,  perfection  of  intonation,  ease 
of  playing  and  eye-appeal,  but  by  price  com¬ 
parison  also  P-A’s  are  the  world’s  biggest 
dollar  value.  And  every  item  in  the  catalog, 
which  includes  nearly  all  brasses  and  wood¬ 
winds,  is  backed  by  the  strongest  factory 
guarantee,  and  endorsed  by  your  dealer. 


Go  see  the  new  P-A  models  today, 
sure,  at  your  local  music  store.  Or 
write  direct  for  new  catalog  illus¬ 
trating  all  P-A  instruments,  all 
moderately  priced.  Easy  terms 
and  fair  trade-ins.  Write  today, 
mentioning  instrument  in  which 
yon  are  interested.  izn 


Festivcd  Trends 
in  the  Southwest  . . 

By  Henry  L.  Begley 

Ststs  Chairman 
Naw  Maiico  Fattival  As$n. 

Hot  Springi,  Now  Mailco 

•  NEW  MEXICO  Is  a  typical  south¬ 
western  state.  It  Is  a  sounding 
board  of  progressive  and  retarded 
ideas;  and  out  of  the  clash  of  the 
two  types  has  come  the  “Great 
Southwestern  Festival”  idea.  It  is 
necessarily  a  compromise  between 
those  who  demand  that  the  door  be 
thrown  open  to  all  those  playing  all 
types  of  instruments  (from  the 
ukelele,  the  banjo,  and  the  musical 
saw  to  the  symphonette)  and  incor- 
'  porate  them  all  in  one  concert  group, 
and  the  “stand-patters”  with  their 
antipathy  toward  the  saxophone  in 
orchestra  and  the  cello  and  string 
bass  in  band. 

Seemingly  startling  ideas  come 
from  music  instructors  who  received 
their  training  in  eastern  and  mid- 
western  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  These  instructors  come  to  New 
Mexico’s  small  towns,  and  most  of 
the  entire  state  consists  of  small 
towns,  fired  with  the  idea  of  infiam- 
ing  their  community  and  district  with 
the  festival-competition  idea.  One  of 
two  things  happens:  either  their 
ideas  and  approach  change,  or  they 
go  back  home  pointing  a  scandalizing 
finger  at  the  “Manana”  feeling  which 
is  supposed  to  grip  the  state. 

As  a  rule,  the  instrumental  teacher 
finds  that  instead  of  the  band  out  to 
welcome  him  at  the  railway  station, 
there  is  no  band,  no  railway  station, 
no  railway,  in  fact.  He  finds,  if  he 
is  fortunate,  a  few  saxophones  and  a 
great  many  guitars,  banjos,  and  har¬ 
monicas.  He  must  build  the  band; 
and  he  is  expected  to  do  it  with 
hardly  any  expense  and  do  it  over¬ 
night,  in  time  for  the  football  season. 
However,  he  is  usually  given  100% 
co-operation  as  regards  publicity  and 
time  for  practice.  He,  at  least,  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  work.  And, 
in  most  cases,  the  results  he  gets  are 
called  remarkable.  They  usually 
are,  if  everything  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  voice  instructor  finds  that  he 
is  received  into  the  hearts  and  arms 
of  the  natives  if  he  introduces  as  his 
first  number  “La  Cucuracha,”  “El 
Rancho  Grande,"  or  any  typical  cow¬ 
boy  aria.  But  the  path  from  that 
point  is  bestrewn  with  cactus  and 
sand  burrs.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 

{Turn  to  Pag*  tS) 
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Reeve  Hansen,  Trumpet 
South  Senior  High  School,  Monroe,  Utcdi 
1937  Tenth  Region  First  Divisioner 


(Picture 

Ever  lince  he  wet  ten  years  old, 
Reeve  Hansen  of  Monroe,  Utah,  has 
studied  the  trumpet.  He  took  les¬ 
sons  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
after  that  studying  by  himself  and 
with  his  band  and  orchestra.  His 
director  is  Wesley  Pearce. 

When  he  was  eleven,  he  began 
playing  with  the  South  Senior  High 
School  band,  attending  six  contests 
with  it.  The  band  was  rated  first 
division  each  time,  and  Reave  is 
proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  its  Student  Conductor. 

The  first  solo  contest  he  entered 
was  a  district  contest  in  1936,  in 
which  he  received  a  rating  of  first 
division.  He  entered  the  district 
contest  again  last  spring  (1937),  rat- 


cover) 

ing  second  division,  and  in  the  Re¬ 
gional  contest  at  Price  was  rated 
first. 

Reeve  plays  first  cornet  in  the 
South  Senior  High  School  orchestra 
which  made  a  tour  of  Utah  last 
spring,  playing  in  many  of  the  larger 
schools  of  the  state.  Last  spring  at 
the  Regional  contest  at  Price,  the  or¬ 
chestra  received  a  rating  of  first 
division  in  Class  A. 

Besides  his  band  and  orchestra 
work  in  school.  Reeve  enjoys  playing 
in  a  dance  orchestra  which  he  con¬ 
siders  a  pastime  and  a  chance  to 
earn  a  little  money.  This  ambitious 
young  man  intends  to  continue  his 
music  through  high  school  and 
college. 


Terms  of  Subscription 


Per  year  $1.00  2  years  $1.50 

Foreign,  per  year  $1.50 

Group  Subscriptions— U.  S.  Only 


Ten  to  20  yearly  subs  on  a  single  order  75e  each.  Twenty  or  more  yearly  subs 
on  a  single  order  60c  each.  Subscription  orders  accepted  only  when  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  cash.  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  published  monthly  except  July 
and  August.  Mailing  date  generally  the  lOth  of  the  date  month.  Single 
copies  by  mail  20c.  Ten  or  more  copies  15c  each. 


READ  THIS  BOOK  by  BARNES 

Would  you  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Music  as  an  Educational  and  Social 
Asset,"  by  Edwin  N.  C.  Barnes?  This  inspiring  volume  is  a  veritable  power-house 
of  ideas  for  the  school  music  director. 

Return  this  coupon  et  once  with  e  one  dollar  bill.  This  includes  a  full  year's 
subscription,  or  renewal,  and  a  copy  of  the  Barnes  book,  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  postpaid,  immediately. 

Do  this  now  before  the  offeriis  withdrawn. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

Town  . State . 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN— 230  N.  Michigan  Avenue— Chicago,  Illinois 


LEMON  SUCKER 
CAN  SPOIL  A 
WHOLE  BAND 


#  Yes,  sir!  Just  one  player  with  an  out- 
of-tune,  off-key,  voice-cracking  excuse  for 
an  instrument  can  ruin  a  rhapsody  ouicker 
than  lightning  can  sour  a  crock  or  milk. 
And  don’t  think  the  ruining  rights  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  eld  instruments.  There  are 
plenty  of  brand  new  ones,  shiny,  in  plush- 
lined  cases,  that  have  all  the  fNtures  of 
music  disaster.  But  you  can  be  safe  and 
sure  with  an  Elkhart,  acknowledged  every¬ 
where  the  finest  medium  priced  instruments. 

See  these  instruments  at  your  local  music 
store,  or  write  direct  for  beautiful  free  cat¬ 
alog.  Trade  in  allowance,  and  easy  terms. 
Write  now.  <7 

St^AAa/U 

<  BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS  ► 
1003A  Jackson  Strati  Ekhart,  NkBim 


DALBEY  OILS 

For  slides  and  valves  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  brass 
players.  Easy  running,  long  last¬ 
ing,  and  will  not  gum.  Prevents 
corrosion  and  wear. 

Now — 

THREE  NEW  DALBEY  PRODUCTS 

REED  INSTRUMENT  KEY 
OIL  with  handy  attached  dropper. 
No  waste.  Made  especially  for 
this  purpose. 

WOODWIND  BORE  OIL. 
Made  from  the  finest  imported  ma¬ 
terials.  Prevents  cracking. 

CORK  GREASE.  Keeps  the 
cork  soft  and  pliable. 

At  your  dealert. 
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“Music  for  EVERY  Child 

Only  by  adopting 
instruction  in  your  school  system 
can  you  live  up  to  that  promise. 

•  "Music  for  ovory  child," — ^that  n  th«  scholastic  ambition  of  the 
day.  In  the  fulfilmant  of  this  advanced  idea,  children  in  the  early 
grades  are  of  GREATEST  importance. 

Designed  and  perfected  as  a  talent  scout  and  musical  foun¬ 
dation  for  young  beginners,  the  Saxette  gives  the  child  per¬ 
former  the  cornice  satisfaction  of  playing  a  standard  instru¬ 
ment. 

The  Saxette  method  of  instruction,  musically  correct  in 
every  detail,  is  fun  from  the  start,  assures  rapid  prog- 
reu,  eliminates  misfits,  and  already  has  been  the  start- 
ino  basis  of  some  of  the  finest  bands  and  instrumental 
sc^sts  in  our  schools. 


If 


The  new  Saxette 


is  so  easy  to  play,  and  the 
Saxette  method  so  simple,  ele¬ 
mentary,  and  progressive, 
that  Suette  classes  can  be 
taught  and  quickly  davel' 
oped,  by  any  teacher,  in 
•ny  grade  abo' 


Free  Tryout 

Send  for  Trial  Sample 

To  prove  this  we  will  gladly  send  a 
new  instrument  and  instruction  book, 
“The  Saxette  Method,”  to  any  music 
supervisor,  for  15  days’  free  tryout. 
This  is  the  only  way  you  can  reidly 
see  tile  simplidty,  the  heauty,  and 
the  fundamental  certainty  of  this 
method.  Endorsed  by  such  lead¬ 
ers  as  Glen  J.  Ford,  Jdlet,  Ill.; 

H.  A.  VanderCook,  Oiicam; 

A.  S.  Miesoer,  Flttsburj^; 

Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  com 
poser;  and  countleu  others. 

Priced  in  easy  readi  of 
every  child.  Sp^al  quan¬ 
tity  discounts  to  sch^s. 


Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at 
once  for  full  information  and  a  copr  of  our  fasdnat- 
ln(.  iUnstrated  book.  “The  Game  of  Music  Buili" 
Send  today.  This  placee  you  under  no  oblli 
whatever. 


ihaxette 


Delaware,  Ohio 


Elver  3.  Fltchhom.  former 
school  music  director,  Delaware. 
O..  is  the  inventor,  and  sole 
manufacturer  of  the  Saxette 
and  author  of  the  Saxette 
Method  of  instrucUon.  Neces¬ 
sity,  as  seen  hy  him  in  his 
sdKMl  work,  was  truly  the 
“mother  of  his  invention.” 


{Conimued  from  page  SO) 

boys  will  balk,  shy,  and  pitch  at  the 
suggestion  of  singing  “Love  is  a 
Rose." 

Thus,  faced  with  such  problems, 
the  idea  of  a  contest-festival  soon 
vanishes.  In  its  place  should  come, 
and  does  come,  in  most  cases,  a  de¬ 
sire  to  build  up  the  Interest  in  music, 
using  the  natural  instruments,  music, 
and  tendencies  as  a  foundation.  The 
festival  idea  still  lingers;  but  now 
it  is  one  suitable  to  the  situation. 
The  music  instructor  desires  greatly, 
not  that  his  musicians  demonstrate 
their  superiority  or  comparative 
musicianship,  but  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  “rub  elbows"  with  the 
more  advanced — that  they  may  get 
by  observation,  association,  and  par¬ 
ticipation,  the  conception  of  music 
which  he,  the  instructor,  finds  dilll- 
cult  to  get  across  to  them  verbally. 

Typical  of  the  district  music  fes¬ 
tivals  of  the  present-day  New  Mexi¬ 
co  program  is  that  of  District  VI  held 
in  Hot  Springs  on  March  26.  Its  out¬ 
standing  features  are  the  absence  of 
any  contest  feature;  no  fees  charged 
to  participants,  and  free  housing  and 
meals  to  all.  Admission  to  the  grand 
finale  concert  featuring  outstanding 
musicians  in  solos,  a  great  band  en¬ 
semble,  and  a  grand  chorus,  all  of 
whom  have  been  practicing  in  sec¬ 
tions  and  en  masse  in  preparation  for 
the  concert,  pays  the  expenses  of 
putting  on  the  festival.  Music  is  co¬ 
operatively  furnished. 

I  This  is  the  “Great  Southwestern 
I  Festival”  idea:  “Not  to  defeat  an 
I  opponent,  not  to  pace  each  other  on 

the  road  to  excellence;  but  to  receive 
by  musical  association  and  participa¬ 
tion  what  background  and  tradition 
has  denied  the  participants  in  the 
way  of  musical  appreciation  of  the 
classics,  the  semi-classics,  and  pres¬ 
ent  trends  in  school  music.  And  one 
wonders  whether  or  not,  in  this  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  typical  New  Mexico 
music  teacher  to  his  surroundings,  a 
step  further  forward  has  not  been 
taken,  one  in  which  little  Eloy  will 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  next 
year  of  again  meeting  playmates  in 
musicland  and  to  a  glorious  aesthetic 
adventure  which  will,  if  properly  pre¬ 
sented,  make  the  “Wild  West”  won¬ 
derfully  harmonious. 


For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
their  new  subscriptions,  or  renewals 
to  include  the  September  issue,  we 
have  on  hand  a  small  supply.  But 
they  are  going  fast,  and  if  you  wish 
to  maintain  a  complete  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  file  you  must  send  your 
subscription  at  once. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  adfcrtisemcnis  in  this  magasine. 
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Clarinet  “Q’s”  and  “A’s” 

By  dcorence  Warmalin 


This  depart¬ 
ment,  conducted 
by  Clarence 
Warmelln,  noted 
clarinet  teacher 
end  coach,  it  a 
regular  fee^ra  of 
The  SCHOOL 
ht  USICI  AN. 
Send  your  clari¬ 
net  questions  di- 
rect  to  Mr. 
Warmelin  at  1419 
West  Winona, 
Chicago.  Your 
i  correspondence 
I  it  invited. 

Question:  I  play  very  flat  in  the  upper 
regiater.  It  Beema  that  I  Juat  cannot  ret 
the  hirh  notea  in  tune  no  matter  how 
hard  I  try.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
play  above  high  C  with  any  eaae.  My 
former  tesu^er  always  told  me  that  If  I 
continued  to  practice  hard  my  lip  would 
develop  atrong  enough  to  play  the  high 
tones  esisily,  but  so  far  this  has  'not  oc¬ 
curred.  I  would  appreciate  your  advice 
as  I  know  that  you  have  helped  a  great 
many  others  to  solve  their  dlfflcultlea. — 
A.  O.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Anewer;  As  you  do  not  mention  the 
length  of  time  which  you  have  played,  I 
am  unable  to  Judge  exactly  to  what  de¬ 
gree  of  proflciency  you  should  have  at¬ 
tained.  However,  I  assume  that  you  have 
played  at  least  a  year  or  more  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  are  flndlng  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  your  difficulties  and  becoming 
cognisant  of  Intonation.  If  you  cannot 
play  most  of  the  high  notes  at  least  up 
to  high  G  fourth  ledger  line  above  the 
staff  easily,  your  difficulty  is  probably 
attributable  to  one  or  more  of  three 
faults.  Either  your  mouthpiece  faoii^ 
does  not  suit  you,  or  your  embouchure  is 
incorrect  for  the  type  of  lay  which  your 
mouthpiece  has.  Or,  if  this  is  not  the 
reason,  it  may  be  possible  that  your  whole 
mode  of  playing  is  incorrect.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  obtain  a  medium  French 
lay  mouthpiece  and  use  a  medium  reed. 
Be  sure  to  place  your  upper  teeth  on  the 
mouthpiece  about  one-half  inch  from  tip. 
Also  see  to  it  that  your  lower  lip  does 
not  cover  the  lower  teeth  by  more  than 
half  the  red  part.  Draw  the  comers  of 
your  mouth  back  and  drop  your  Jaw  so 
that  the  lower  lip  does  not  muffle  the 
reed.  Use  the  above  suggeeptions  and 
practice  long  tones  in  sixths  and  octaves. 
This  should  aid  you  in  your  problem.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again 
as  to  your  progress. 

Question:  I  play  clarinet  in  the  school 
band.  I  have  an  opportunity  to  Join  a 
dance  band.  Which  aaxojfflone  shall  I 
use,  tenor  or  alto?  Will  saxophone  play¬ 
ing  interfere  with  my  clarinet  embou¬ 
chure? — S.  B.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Anewer:  I  would  advise  you  to  play 
alto  saxophone  as  it  is  the  solo  instrument 
and  is  used  in  the  smaller  ensembles 
when  a  tenor  is  not.  The  tenor  saxophone 
has  the  advantage  of  rarity,  however, 
and  there  are  fewer  good  tenor  men  than 
alto.  Saxophone  playing  will  not  inter¬ 


fere  with  your  clarinet  embouchure  if  you 
play  correctly  and  do  not  employ  too 
heavy  a  vibrato.  After  all,  the  vibrato  is 
an  addition  to  a  tone  and  not  the  tone 
itself.  Too  many  players  are  positively 
brutal  in  their  manner  of  playing  and 
saciiflce  tonal  quality  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  effect 

Question:  I  And  that  my  thumb  gets 
very  sore  from  holding  the  clarinet  What 
can  I  do  to  prevent  this? — H.  J.,  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

Answer:  I  would  suggest  that  you  ob¬ 
tain  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  which  you 
can  slip  over  the  thumb  rest  or  you  may 
prefer  to  have  a  piece  of  cork  glued  under¬ 
neath  It 

Question:  I  find  that  my  Up  gets  very 
sore  after  blowing  for  about  an  hour.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  some  sug¬ 
gestion  by  which  to  cure  this  as  it  is 
very  annoying.  —  K.  V.,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota. 

Answer:  You  are  probably  using  too 
much  pressure  in  your  playing.  While  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a  good  solid  tone.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  use  a  two-by-four  for 
a  reed.  You  may  find  that  a  softer  reed 
will  help  you.  The  old  style  of  playing 
and  the  mouthpieces  of  the  velvet  plush 
age  were  built  for  volume  and  not  for 
comfort  in  playing.  I  feel  that  the  mod¬ 
ern  way  of  playing  is  the  only  logical 
school.  Brute  force  is  far  from  an  artis¬ 
tic  mode  of  expression,  and  force  or  pres¬ 
sure  of  any  kind  is  bound  to  affect  not 
only  your  tone  and  cause  a  sore  lip  but 
will  carry  over  and  affect  your  whole 
style  of  playing.  Procure  a  medium 
French  lay  mouthpiece  and  follow  the 
embouchure  hints  which  I  mentioned  in 
the  answer  to  the  first  question  on  this 
page.  In  particular,  try  to  develop  endur¬ 
ance  in  your  playing  by  the  long  tone 
method.  It  is  dull  practice,  but  like  most 
seemingly  dull  things  has  an  underlying 
purpose  which  will  bring  its  rewards. 


Lei's  Streconline 
Our  Musical  Foimdations 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

further  musical  training.  The  music 
teacher  will  be  more  able  to  advise 
the  parents  and  discuss  with  them 
the  problems  of  the  children.” 

A  successful  supervisor  realizes  the 
importance  of  a  successful  and  correct 
early  training.  His  whole  school  pro¬ 
gram  is  dependent  upon  a  good  ele¬ 
mentary  foundation.  This  school  pro¬ 
gram  also  to  be  successful  must  be 
theoretically  sound,  financially  feas¬ 
ible,  and  locally  possible.  So,  in  build¬ 
ing  up,  give  each  phase  its  proportion¬ 
ate  value  and  attention,  and  at  the 
same  time  submerge  facts  and  the¬ 
ories  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  greater 
aesthetic  appreciation  of  music  on  the 
part  of  every  child. 


They^re  "TOPS" 

IN  lANY  LANGUAGE  I 


No  matter  how  they  say  it,  the  hest 
musicians  the  world  over  agree  that 
Olds  brasses  are  the  finest  made. 
Olds  trombones,  comets  and  trump¬ 
ets  are  unquestionably  the  “tops’* 
for  light,  fast  action  .  .  .  balanced 
intonation  .  .  .  ease  of  blowing  .  .  . 
gloriously  rich  and  clear  tone.  If 
you  are  on  your  way  to  professional 
musicianship,  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  without  an  Olds.  Your  local 
musical  instrament  dealer  will 
gladly  arrange  a  trial. 


I  C  A  L 


INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 

Dept.  SM/10  309  South  Wabash  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Send  a  Picture 
Moke  a  Dollar 


K.  ZILD J1AB^  Cymbals 

Made  in  Constantinople,  by  K.  ZILDJIAN  CO. 

Today,  as  for  the  past  300  years,  K.  ZILDJIAN  CO. 
of  Constantinople,  Turkey,  lead  the  world  in  fine 
rymbal-making.  This  famous  factory  has  NO  branches. 

Its  famous  product  has  no  counter-part.  No  other  cym¬ 
bals  equal  K.  ZILDJIANS  for  far-carrying  resonance 
and  crashing  brilliance  of  tone.  And  thousands  of  top- 
notch  American  drummers,  whose  professional  standing 
calls  for  the  best  there  is  in  drummer  equipment,  have 
solved  the  cymbal  problem  once  and  for  all.  When 
they  buy  cymbals  they  look  for  *‘K.  ZILDJIAN  CO., 
CONSTANTINOPLE’'  stamped  right  in  the  metal.  And 
THEN  they  know  they’re  celling  the  REAL  thing! 

THE  FRED.  VRETaiCH  MFV.  COMPANY 

Exclusive  K.  ZILDJIAN  Distributors  for  U.  S.  and  Canada 
529  So.  Wabash  Ave.  60  Broadway 

CHICAGO.  ILL.  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST 
FAMOUS  REED 

VraRATOR  i 

For  durability  and  brilliancy  oi  1 

tono.  look  for  tho  rood  with  tho  1 

grooTO.  Only  tho  highoot  grado. 
naturally  soasonod  Fronch  cono 
usod  lor  VIBBATOR  REEDS. 

H.  CHIRON  CO. 

233  W.  42d  St-  N.  Y.  C.  35 


CABART  Paris 

EalobtUhod  is  1M2 

OBOES  •  ENGLISH  HORNS  •  FLUTES  •  CLARINETS 

Played  by  the  Symphonies'  and  Bands'  Leadina  Artists  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Europe.  The 
best  you  can  buy. 

REEDS  •  CANES 

M.  J.  DANDOIS.  3543  Vinocroat  Placo.  CincinnatL  Ohio 


According  to  history  books,  George 
Washington  never  told  a  lie.  He  was 
truthful,  sincere — yes,  candid.  But  to¬ 
day  there  Is  not  one  (besides  a 
camera)  who  can  boast  of  a  candid 
personality  or  a  sincere  naturalness 
unless  caught  in  an  “off”  moment. 

Watch  that  unbending  sax  player  in 
your  band,  or  that  director  who  never 
cracks  a  smile  when  working  away; 
creep  ’round  corners  after  them  with 
your  camera  and  do  some  snapping 
when  they  let  themselves  go.  Sur¬ 
prise  ’em. 

Beginning  immediately  The  SCHOOI. 
MUSICIAN  will  pay  $1  for  each  and 
every  picture  of  such  description  ac¬ 
cepted  for  publication. 

Pictures  must  bear  on  the  subject  of 
school  music. 

All  pictures  accepted  and  paid  for  will 
be  the  exclusive  property  of  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN. 

All  pictures  intended  for  this  offer  must 
be  addressed  to  the  “Candid  Picture 
EMitor"  or  they  wiii  not  be  so  considered. 

No  pictures  submitted  wlil  be  returned 
unless  full  postage  is  included  for  that 
purpose. 

Jfo  pictures  will  be  accepted  unless  ac¬ 
companied  with  complete  who,  where, 
what,  and  when  information.  Tell  the 
whole  story. 

Gat  busy.  It’s  going  to  be  fun  to  see 
a  picture  in  this  magazine  that  you 
snooped  around  for  in  order  to  get; 
a  thrill  to  see  your  name  in  the  credit 
line — and — even  a  bigger  and  better 
thrill  when  the  whistling  mailman 
hands  you  an  envelope  with  a  dollar 
in  it 

Old  man  sunshine  isn’t  stingy  with 
his  rays,  so  with  his  help  you  can  take 
all  the  “rubberless  smile”  candids  that 
you  want.  Only  don’t  forget  to  send 
in  complete  information  along  with 
the  glossy,  unmounted  prints.  And  to 
protect  your  priceless  naturals,  pack 
light  cardboard  in  with  them.  Hurry, 
we’ll  be  waiting  for  your  entry. 


Avoid  missing  valuable  is¬ 
sues  of  this  magazine.  Send 
in  your  subscription  NOW. 
Back  issues  are  often  very 


VISIT  OUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  ON  PAGE  49 

Take  advantage  of  these  splendid  opportunities 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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Your  Trombone  Questions 
Answered 

By  William  F.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Army  Bond 


/  have  been  playinp  the  trombone  for 
nine  yeare,  and  never  having  had  a  good 
teacher  I  am  not  satisfied  with  my  prog¬ 
ress.  I  don’t  want  to  give  up  the  trom- 
lone  but  would  like  to  double  on  another 
band  instrument.  I  like  the  French  horn. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  take  up  the  study 
of  this  instrument  f — J.  D.  R.,  Plattsbnrg, 
Xrw  York. 


Mr.  Raymond 


With  a  view  to  doubling  on  the  French 
horn  I  would  say  no  I 

Due  to  the  size  of  the  mouthpieces  and 
the  manner  of  placing  the  mouth  or  ii|)e 
on  the  mouthpieces  you  would  never  be 
able  to  play  both  instruments  equally 
well.  The  trombone  and  the  FVench  horn 
are  the  most  difficult  of  the  brass  instru¬ 
ments  to  master.  Elach  Is  a  lifetime  study. 

If  you  must  double  on  another  instru¬ 
ment,  I  would  advise  you  to  take  up  the 
baritone.  This  is  a  comparatively  easy  in¬ 
strument,  and  there  is  not  very  much 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  mouthpieces 
used.  In  an  emergency  you  may  use 
your  trombone  mouthpiece  in  the  baritone. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  how  1  can  im¬ 
prove  my  sight  reading t — O.  T.,  Clear¬ 
water,  Florida. 

Sight  reading  is  developed  by  learning 
to  read  ahead  of  the  measure  or  note 
which  is  being  played.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  the  performer  glances 
ahead  of  the  measure  or  note  which  he  is 
playing  and  subconsciously  photographs 
the  succeeding  measure  in  his  imind.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  practice  this  read¬ 
ing  ahead  at  first  with  half  or  whole 


notea  When  you  are  playing  these  longer 
notes  do  not  keep  your  eyes  on  the  note 
that  is  being  played  until  that  note  is 
finished,  but  as  soon  as  possibie  look 
ahead  to  see  what  comes  next.  Gradu¬ 
ally  you  will  be  able  to  include  a  whole 
measure  ahead  and  thus  become  aware 
of  what  you  are  going  to  do  before  you 
get  there. 

Can  you  give  me  an  exercise  for  lip 
development  t — M.  W.,  Clearwater,  Florida. 

One  of  the  most  useful  exercises  in  the 
development  of  the  Hps,  giving  both 
strength  and  flexibility,  is  the  lip  slur 
given  in  the  following  simple  illustration. 
The  success  of  the  exercise,  however,  is 
totally  dependent  upon  a  faithful  adher¬ 
ence  to  rules. 

1st — In  moving  from  Afe  to  C,  the  lips 
must  be  squeezed  together  toward  the 
center  of  the  mouth ;  not  stretched  to¬ 
gether  from  the  comers  of  the  mouth.  This 
will  produce  an  up  and  down  movement 
similar  to  a  lip  vibrato. 

2nd — There  must  be  a  minimum  facial 
movement  in  the  exercise. 

It  will  aid  you  materially  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  a  mirror  and  hold  yourself  rigidly 
to  this  minimum  movement.  If  you  see 
the  corners  of  your  mouth  moving  toward 
your  ears,  as  in  a  grin,  you  will  not  only 
be  doing  the  exercise  improperly  but  will 
be  wasting  time. 

3rd — You  will  begin  the  exercise  by  at¬ 
tacking  gently  the  first  note  of  each 
effort;  for  the  remainder  of  the  breath 
duration  the  notes  will  be  slurred. 

4th — It  is  best  to  begin  the  exercise  no 
faster  than  one  quarter  note  per  second. 
Gradually,  as  your  lips  become  stronger 
and  more  flexible,  you  may  speed  up ; 
but  the  lip  trill  resulting  from  this  ex¬ 
ercise  will  come  only  after  daily  concen¬ 
trated  toil  counted  in  years,  not  days. 

I  know  of  no  exercise  that  return.s 
greater  dividends  for  its  faithful  practice. 

Include  example  here. 

The  length  of  each  effort  will  depend 
upon  your  breath  capacity.  Incidentally, 
this  can  be  utilized  also  as  a  breathing 
exercise.  For  those  of  you  who  do  not 
have  The  Trombone  and  Its  Player  by 
this  writer,  let  me  explain  here  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  breathing. 

Stand  erect  in  a  relaxed  position ; 
squeeze  all  air  from  your  lungs  by  draw¬ 
ing  in  your  abdomen  until  it  appears  tc 
be  up  under  your  lower  ribs.  Allow  nc 
shoulder  movement ! 

Now,  with  no  air  left  in  your  lungs, 
force  the  abdomen  forward  to  tighten 
your  belt,  at  the  same  time  exhaling 
through  your  nose  and  the  oorners  of 
your  mouth.  With  the  lungs  then  full  of 
air,  begin  the  exercise  and  continue  it 
until  the  abdomen  is  again  flat. 

Successful  performance  on  any  instru¬ 
ment  depends  upon  the  co-ordination  of 
many  simple  factors. 
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LEEDY 

EQUIPPED 


The  Elkhart,  Ind.,  School 
Band  is  acknowledged  to  have 
one  of  the  most  complete  and 
finelf  equipped  percussion  sections  among 
all  high  school  t^ds.  David  W.  Huges,  di¬ 
rector,  takes  unusual  interest  in  Mrcussion 
woric  since  he  considers  it  one  of  die  most 
important  secdons  in  band  or  orchestra.  In 
buying  equipment  he  specifies  Leedy  and 
now  has  all  Leedy  equipment  except  two 
drums.  His  band  and  orchestra  have  won 
favorable  comment  and  valued  honors  at 
Nadonal  Contest — First  division  orchestra 
winner  in  1937,  second  division  band  win¬ 
ner  in  1936. 

For  more  than  40  years  Leedy  has  been 
first  dioice  of  leading  musicians  and  direc¬ 
tors.  Ask  your  Leedy  dealer  to  let  you  ^ 
one  of  the  splendid  new  models.  Or  write 
us  for  valuable  free  catalog  of  drums,  mal¬ 
let-played  instruments  and  accessories. 

LIIDY  MFO.  CO.,  1003  iMdy  KwUdins 
Dkliart,  InSliaM 
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Goldmcm  Plans 
Winter  Concerts 
Picture  on  Page  44 

eOUR  HONORARY  Life  President, 
Dr.  Edwin  FYanko  Goldman,  an¬ 
nounces  that  for  the  first  time  this 
year  he  will  conduct  a  series  of  winter 
concerts  to  be  given  at  Kismet  temple, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Another  announcement  of  particular 
interest  is  that  Dr.  Goldman  has  ap¬ 
pointed  his  talented  son,  Richard,  as¬ 
sistant  conductor  of  the  band. 

For  the  first  concert  of  the  winter 
series  he  will  present  a  program  made 
up  of  those  numbers  which  have  been 
the  most  outstanding  successes  of  his 
twenty-five  years  of  summer  concerts. 
These  will  include  a  number  of  orig¬ 
inal  compositions  written  at  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man’s  request  and  several  transcrip¬ 
tions  specially  made  for  the  Goldman 
band.  This  concert  will  take  place  on 
Sunday,  October  17,  at  3  p.  m.  and 
will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  weekly 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts  to  take 
place  at  the  Brooklyn  auditorium. 

During  the  series  Dr.  Goldman  will 
produce  many  works  for  band  hitherto 
'unheard  of  in  this  country.  These  in¬ 
clude  compositions  by  Miaskovsky  and 
other  eminent  contemporaries  as  well 
as  a  recently  unearthed  concerto  for 
clarinet  and  wind  band  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakov.  A  feature  of  the  concerts 
will  be  the  presentation  of  piano  and 
vocal  soloists  as  well  as  various  wind 
instrument  virtuosos,  performing  with 
the  accompaniment  of  the  band  in  orig¬ 
inal  works  or  special  transcriptions. 

Due  to  the  great  interest  taken  in 
the  series  by  school  bands  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area.  Dr.  Goldman  intends  to 
devote  a  period  each  week  to  the  school 
band  movement.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  regular  program,  the  band  will 
play  one  or  more  selections  from  the 
school  contest  lists,  and  Dr.  Goldman 
will  introduce  these  works  with  in¬ 
formal  explanatory  talks.  Many  schools 
in  New  York  State  and  New  Jersey 
have  announced  their  intentions  of 
sending  groups  to  attend  the  concerts. 


Watch  for 
an  important 
Illustrated  Article 
in  next  month's  issue 

On  Twirling 
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See  If  I  Can  Answer  Your 
Saxophone  Quastion 

By  H.  Buttmrworth,  Jr„  Washington,  D.  C. 


Send  your  questions  to  "The  Wood 
Wind  Studio,”  1726  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
N.  W.,  Wa^lnaton,  D.  C.  Mr.  Butter- 
worth  will  answer  them  In  the  next  Issue 
of  The  SCHOOL. 
MUSICIAN. 

B.  K.,  Lowell, 
Uichigan. 

Q.  Could  you 
tell  me  how  to 
learn  to  “swing” 
and  to  become 
really  good  on 
the  saxophone?  I 
would  be  glad  If 
you  would  list 
some  material 
that  would  help 
me. 

A.  O  n  e  m  a  y 
become  “really 
good”  without 
swinging,  likewise 
Mr.  luttsrworfn  may  "swing” 

without  being  good.  Most  players  try  to 
"swing  out”  before  they  have  developed 
suffloient  technique  or  ideas,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  pretty  distressing.  Good  “hot” 
playing  is  the  free  expression  of  the 
musical  personality  of  the  man  who  is 
already  expert  at  playing  the  sheet  “as 
is.”  Tour  question  therefore  falls  into 
two  parts : 

1.  To  become  “really  good,”  devote 
your  attention  to  correct  breathing,  prop¬ 
erly  formed  embouchure,  clean  articula¬ 
tion,  well-controlled  vibrato,  accurate 
reading  and  perfect  Intonation.  Any 
.standard  saxophone  studies,  intelligently 
practiced,  will  be  useful  for  development. 

2.  Good  “awing”  is  entirely  individual. 
The  player  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
harmony  to  recognise  the  chord  structure 
of  the  piece,  and  Improvises  freely  on  th^ 
base.  So  study  harmony,  analyse  the 
chord  structure  of  the  pieces  you  want  to 
"swing,”  listen  to  records  by  such  mas¬ 
ters  as  Bud  Freeman,  EMdie  Miller  and 
Coleman  Hawkins,  and  gradually  de¬ 
velop  your  ideas.  I  suggest  Daley’s  Sure 
Sj/etem  of  Improviaing  as  a  textbook,  but 
do  not  go  too  much  by  his  explanations 
of  harmony  as  he  uses  a  lot  of  short  cuts 
which  are  not  strictly  correct. 

U.  M.  B.,  Uaaon  City,  Iowa. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  some  advice 
about  mouthpieces.  Which  is  best,  a 
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for  all  brass  instru¬ 
ments,  in  Velvety  or 
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WORLD'S  FINEST 

Write  ior  illustrations,  de¬ 
scriptions  and  prices  to — 
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rubber  or  a  metal  mouthpiece?  What 
kind  of  a  facing  should  I  use? 

A.  It  has  not  been  proven  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  a  mouthpiece  is  made  has 
any  effect  on  the  tone  quality.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  metal  mouthpiece  is  its  per¬ 
manence  ;  the  best  rubber  wears  or  warps 
sooner  or  later.  Today  the  trend  seems 
to  be  metal  for  tenors,  rubber  for  altos. 
The  type  of  facing  depends  on  several 
factors,  —  your  individual  embouchure, 
whether  you  use  soft  or  stiff  reeds,  and 
the  type  of  tone  you  want.  In  general, 
short  and  close  lays  require  a  stiff  reed 
and  give  a  small  tone;  long  or  open  lays 
are  played  with  a  soft  reed  and  give  a 
larger  tone,  but  one  with  some  rough¬ 
ness.  For  the  average  player,  the  best 
facing  is  one  of  medium  length  and  me¬ 
dium  tip  opening. 

E.  R.,  Xcw  York  City. 

Q.  I  have  played  clarinet  for  several 
years.  Would  this  make  it  easy  for  me 
to  learn  the  saxophone?  I  think  I  could 
do  better  financially  if  I  swlt<^. 

A.  Your  experience  on  the  clarinet 
gives  you  a  running  start  on  mastery  of 
the  saxophone.  The  fingering  is  practic¬ 
ally  identical  with  that  of  the  second 
register  of  the  Boehm  clarinet,  and  you 
doubtless  have  already  mastered  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  breathing,  tongulng,  etc.,  as 
practiced  on  the  reed  instruments.  Almost 
the  only  new  thing  for  you  to  learn  is  the 
vibrato,  and  the  fixed  Jaw  employed 

in  clarinet  playing  may  make  it  difficult 
for  you  to  relax  at  first,  the  loose  jaw 
will  oome  with  practice. 

C.  H.  W.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Q.  Our  school  dance  orchestra  wants 
to  use  two  tenors  and  a  baritone.  I  play 
first  saxophone ;  how  can  I  read  the  alto 
parts  without  writing  them  out  for  tenor? 

A.  There  are  several  methods  of  trans¬ 
posing,  but  they  all  lead  to  the  same 
result,  which  is  employing  some  fingering 
other  than  the  usual  one  when  you  see 
a  given  note.  Hence  the  quickest  method 
is  to  simply  learn  a  new  set  of  fingerings 
instead  of  going  through  a  lot  of  mental 
gymnastics.  Make  yourself  a  fingering 
chart  like  the  one  in  most  saxophone  in¬ 
struction  books,  but  with  these  fingerings; 
C  is  played  with  four  fingers  closed,  D 
three  fingers,  E  two  fingers,  F  one  finger 
and  side  key,  O  second  finger  alone,  A 
six  fingers  with  octave  key,  B  five  and 
octave  key,  C  four  and  octave  key.  You 
can  easily  work  out  the  rest  of  the  regis¬ 
ter  yourself. 

O.  B.,  Shreveport,  Louisiana. 

Q.  What  qualities  should  I  work  for 
in  my  practice,  speed,  tone  or  what? 

A.  Beautiful  tone  first,  technique  next, 
expression  last.  See  answer  to  B.  K., 
Ltowell,  Michigan. 

M.  C.  R.,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Q.  I  have  decided  to  take  up  the  saxo¬ 
phone  and  would  like  your  advice  as  to 
whether  I  should  buy  an  alto  or  a  tenor. 

A.  I  advise  a  tenor  as  you  will  find 
yourself  more  in  demand.  There  are 
many  more  alto  men  available  than  there 
are  tenor  players,  especially  in  school 
circles. 
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Why  More  and  More  of  the 
Nation's  Artists.  Teachers  and 
Students  Are  Buying 

VIOLINS 

VIOLAS 

CELLOS 

BASSES 

From  Voit  &  Geiger«  Inc. 

Violin  Specialists 
Dealing  ExcIusiTelY  in 
Fine  Stringed  Instruments 

These  Leaden  Feel  Thcrt 

1.  Befatg  SpeciaUets.  we  know  VieUas. 
Five  Master  Violin-makers  in  the 
Company  with  a  total  of  137  yean 
experience  assure  your  sotisIaMaa. 

2.  We  buy  right  Our  Mr.  Voit,  with  40 
yean  of  violin-making  experience, 
visits  the  foreign  markets  aimually 
where  he  learned  his  trade  as  a 
young  man.  He  knows  the  leading 
Makers  penonolly.  He  knows  fine 
workmanship.  He  knows  violins.  He 
workmanship.  Hs  knows  violin  ocduesl 

3.  8e  we  caa  sell  right.  We  otter  a  ior 
wider  selection  than  the  average 
general  music  house.  Fine  instru¬ 
ments,  reasonably  priced.  Superb 
valuesi 

4.  Coaveoieat  Tenae  or  Realal.  arranged 

to  fit  your  own  individual  needs,  now 
make  it  comparatively  easy  to  own  a 
really  firu  instrument  .  .  .  one  that 
will  do  justice  to  your  talent. 

5.  AsMtica's  Flaeet  Violin  Eepofar  Shop. 
It's  growing  popularity  has  necsssi- 
tated  further  expansion  .  .  .  the  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  this  skilled  staff  of 
Raymond  Del  Prato,  one  of  the  very 
few  truly  great  violin  craftsmen  of 
our  time!  Every  instrument  we  sell 
is  first  “Precision-adtusted"  in  this 
great  shop  to  meet  your  own  particu¬ 
lar  reouirements. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOB  FREE  LITERATURE 

VOIT  &GQGEII  INC. 

14  E.  Jackson  BIvtL.  Dopt  SI 
Chicago.  Dlinois 
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For  the  Young  Men’s  Quartet 

TWELVE 

NEGRO  SPIRITUALS 

(TTBB) 

Arranaad  by  F.  A.  CLABK 

These  are  not  fancy  transcriptions 
for  professionals,  but  authentic  har¬ 
monizations  of  favorite  spirituals  os 
heard  by  the  arranger,  himself,  in 
his  youth  at  family  gatherings  and 
community  socials.  The  ports  are  in 
a  comfortoble  voice  range  for  the 
average  high  school  group. 

Price.  25  cents 


A  Brand  New  Arrangement 
for 

Piano  Accordion 


Know  the  Answer! 


Cl  ARITP'Q 

POCKET  PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY 

OF  MUSICAL  TERMS 

Size  3x5V«  inches — 132  pages.  All  musical 
terms  in  common  use — Italian,  French,  German, 
etc.  Birth  and  death  dates  for  over  3M 
musicians. 

Price.  30  cents 


Selme^  P^ieAe4tti 

NEW  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC 


CLARINET  QUARTETS 

Arranged  bjr  Russ  Howuuid 

New  srrsngements  of  fine  compositions 
by  clsssicsl  and  modem  masters.  These 
arrangements  will  prove  of  interest  to 
both  amsteur  and  professional  reed 
groups.  Esch  arrangement  contains  6ve 
parts — 6rst  and  second  Blr  clsrinets,  alto 
clarinet,  bass  clarinet,  and  a  third  Bb 
clarinet  part  which  is  used  when 
no  alto  clarinet  is  available.  Bn 

Scherzo  .  Mendelssobn  y  I 

Reverie . Debussy  I 

Scherzo  . Schumann  ■ 

Rondo  Capriccioso  m 

MendeJssobtt 

Nocturne  .  Debussy  Each 

IMPORTED  MUSIC 

Editions  Selmeh,  Paris 
A  wide  range  of  fresh  program  material 
that  has  been  rarely  beard  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  types  of  compositions  are  in¬ 
cluded,  ranging  from  classical  to  ultra¬ 
modern. 


Alto  Saxophone 
Solos  and  Duets 

Bb  Clarinet  Solos 
and  Duets 

Trumpet  and 
Horn  Solos 


Oboe  and  Bassoon 
Solos 

Woodwind 
Ensembles, 
including  Oboe, 
Clarinet,  and 
Bassoon  Trios 
French  Dance 
Orchestrations 


As  ployed  by  the 
Mehle  Johnston  Quartet 
Quite  different  from  the 
usual  saxophone  quartets, 

Modern  arrangements  by 
Ben  Bonnell,  suitable  for  v 

concerts,  broadcasts,  or  in- 
termissions  in  dance  pro- 
grams.  Fine  rehearsal  mate* 
rial  for  sections  or  quartets, 

Arranged  for  two  altos, 

tenor,  and  baritone.  B  m 

Crystal  Suite  Jobnstoa-BonneU  ^  I 

Deep  River . Negro  Spiritual  I 

LielMstraum  .  Lisst  m 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home  Foster  I 

Procession  of  the  Sardar 

/.  Iraaor  Bach 

RETURN  COUPON  FOR 
FREE  CATALOGUE 

SELMER,  Dept.  2024, 

Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  free  catalogue  which  gives 

complete  information  about  Sslmer 

publications. 


City  ft  Suts... 
I  play . 


Onde/i.  JacoL  2beale^ 


OoubttsH  the  most  famous  band  in  America 
today  is  this.  The  Goldman  Band  of  Now 
York  City,  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman.  In  summer  they 
play  scheduled  concerts  in  Central  and 
Prospect  parks.  This  winter  they  will  be 
heard  at  the  Brooklyn  auditorium. 
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Rhythm — Siamese  Twins 

(Continued  from  page  7) 
takes  place  because  of  judicious  use 
of  emphasis  or  accem.  The  accents 
may  or  may  not  correspond,  in  position 
in  the  measure,  to  the  beat  accents. 
In  very  simple  music  the  phrase 
rhythm  accents  usually  do  come  on 
the  first  beat  of  the  measure  with  the 
beat  accents.  In  any  but  very  simple 
music  the  phrase  accent  often  comes 
at  a  different  place  than  does  the  beat 
accent.  That  is  to  say,  the  strong 
phrase  accent  is  likely  to  be  on  some 
count  beside  one. 

To  more  clearly  understand  the 
Siamese  Twins  of  Rhythm  let  us  in¬ 
vestigate  some  music. 

Eiampl*  I 

Sing  or  play  the  tune  in  example 
one.  Tap  your  foot  as  you  sing,  one 
tap  for  each  count.  Accent  the  tap 
that  comes  on  count  one  of  each  meas¬ 
ure.  If  you  have  accented  properly 
you  have  tapped  the  beat  rhythm. 

Now  sing  the  tune  again.  This  time 


clap  your  hands  on  every  note.  Clap 
hardest  on  the  notes  that  seem  to  call 
for  an  accent.  You  have  just  clapped 
the  phrt^e  rhythm.  Note  that  the 
phrase  rhythm  is  exactly  the  same 
for  both  phrases,  but  the  melody  is 
different. 

For  the  final  experiment  on  this 
tune  sing  the  melody  again,  tap  the 
beat  rhythm  with  your  foot,  clap  the 
phrase  rhythm, — all  to  be  done  at  once. 
Be  careful  to  do  it  with  a  rhythmical 
swing,  accenting  the  proper  notes. 
You  will  find  that  the  accents  all  come 
on  count  one.  Note  this  difference, 
however.  In  the  beat  rhythm  there  is 
an  accent  on  count  one  of  each  mea¬ 
sure.  In  the  phrase  rhythm  the  half 
notes  received  no  accent  because,  in 
each  case,  they  are  the  last  note  of 
the  phrase. 

You  might  liken  these  rhythms  to 
a  house.  Beat  rhythm  is  the  solid 
foundation  over  which  phrase  rhythm 
is  built.  Phrase  rhythm  is  the  struc¬ 
ture  that  sets  squarely  on  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  beat  rhythm.  In  most  buildings 
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the  foundation  is  comparatively  sim¬ 
ple  and  regular,  while  the  building 
above  may  be  as  simpie  as  its  founda¬ 
tion,  or  it  may  be  very  elaborate  and 
showy. 

In  any  case  our  structure  is  not  com¬ 
plete  without  the  presence  of  both 
beat  rhythm  and  phrase  rhythm.  Our 
musical  house  is  no  stronger  than  its 
foundation — beat  rhythm,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  in  proportion  to  the  skill 
with  which  the  upper  part — phrase 
rhythm — is  handled. 

Now  let  us  examine  a  song  in  which 
the  accents  of  the  beat  rhythm  and 
those  of  the  phrase  rhythm  do  not 
hiways  correspond. 

EiampU  II 

Proceed  with  example  two  as  you 
did  with  example  one.  First  sing  the 
tune  and  tap  the  beat  rhythm  with  the 
foot.  Notice  that  the  beat  rhythm  is 
identical  with  that  of  example  one. 
Next  sing  the  tune  and  clap  your 
hands  on  each  note.  As  before,  you 
are  now  clapping  the  phrase  rhythm. 
I  have  clearly  indicated  the  phrase 
rhythm  accents,  three  in  each  phrase. 
Only  one  in  each  phrase  (the  third 
one)  coincides  with  beat  rhythm  ac¬ 
cent.  In  measures  four  and  eight  the 
^dotted  halves  are  not  accented  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  last  note  in  their 
respective  phrases. 

Now  try  to  combine  the  two 
rhythms  as  you  sing  the  tune.  Tap 
the  beat  rhythm  with  your  foot,  and 
clap  the  phrase  rhsrthm  with  your 
hands.  It  will  be  hard  to  get  the  ac¬ 
cents  of  the  two  rhythms  where  they 
)>elong  because  they  come  at  differ¬ 
ent  places.  If  you  have  difficulty  in 
doing  it  ask  one  of  your  friends  to 
take  care  of  one  rhythm'  while  you 
do  the  other. 

Tou  should  be  aware  by  now  of  the 
fact  that  beat  rhythm  is  the  kind  of 
rhythm  you  have  in  the  type  of  ac¬ 
companiment  commonly  called  “cbord- 
ing.”  Most  accompaniments  to  simple, 
lively  tunes  are  concerned  principally 
with  beat  rhythm.  Melodies,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  concerned  principally 
with  phrase  rhythm. 

Study  the  rest  of  the  examples  as 
you  have  the  first  two.  The  accent 
marks  refer  to  the  phrase  rh3rthm  and 
pot  to  the  beat  rhythm.  Such  accents 
are  ordinarily  not  printed  in  the  music, 
but  the  artistic  musician  puts  them 
in  anyway.  If  he  doesn’t  he  is  ignor¬ 
ing  phrase  rhythm.  One  of  the  most 
Important  requirements  for  good  mu¬ 
sicianship  is  that  the  performer  feel 
^where  emphasis  belongs. 

Sm  Eiampl*  III 

The  beat  rhythm  of  example  three 
swings  in  twos,  with  the  accent  on 
one.  Notice  where  the  phrase  rhythm 
accent  occurs  on  count  one  with  the 
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CHROMATIC  BAND  LYRAS 


Regular  Lyra,  weight  13  lbs.,  25  bars, 
complete  with  carrying  belt,  cover 

plumes  and  mallets . $85.00 

Light  Weight  Chromatic  Lyra,  25  bars, 
weight  7^  lbs.,  complete  with  some 

equipment  as  above . $60.00 

Extra  Equipment 

Harness  ior  two  hand  playing.  $15.00 

Concert  Stand . $15.00 
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Tou  must  have  a  perfect  reed  In  order  to 
reach  perfection  In  your  work.  The 
‘'Wales"  reed  enables  you  to  set  the  Unset 
reaulte  from  your  Instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Hewd  tor  prices  and  trial  offer. 
ALTUBD  A.  WAU&B  11#  Indlano  Ave. 
ProeMeace.  B.  L 


beat  rhythm  accent,  and  where  it  does 
not..  Beat  rhythm  contains  an  accent 
in  every  measure,  but  it  is  not  neces* 
sary  to  haye  an  accent  in  every  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  phrase  rhythm. 

See  Example  IV 

Experiment  with  “Dixie”  as  you 
have  with  the  other  examples.  When 
you  have  worked  it  out  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  try  something  new.  Sing 
or  play  the  melody  through  with  no 
accent  whatsoever.  You  will  perceive 
at  once  how  important  it  is  to  give 
attention  to  the  phrase  rhythm  ac¬ 
cents. 


See  Example  V 

A  simple  accompaniment  to  exam¬ 
ple  four  would  have  its  strongest  ac¬ 
cent  on  beat  one  because  that  is  where 
the  accent  in  4/4  beat  rhythm  belongs. 
Sing  the  melody  with  the  phrase 
rhythm  accents  as  indicated.  Sing  it 
now  with  the  accents  ali  on  one,  so 
that  they  match  exactly  the  accents  of 
the  beat  rhythm.  Do  you  find  a  need 
for  phrase  rhythm  in  this  melody? 

I  hope  this  article  has  helped  you 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Siamese  Twins  of  Rhythm  —  Beat 
Rhythm  and  Phrase  Rhythm.  Elach 
has  its  place,  and  they  are  of  equal 
importance.  Tou  will  find  them  both 
in  every  piece  of  music  you  play.  They 
are  inseparably  bound  together  in  a 
bond  of  musical  fellowship.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  attend  one  and 
neglect  the  other. 


Hav#rly  Larson,  format  twirlar  of  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.  Saa  his  articia  on  paga  II. 
Ha  it  now  attending  Junior  Collaga  at 
Patadana. 
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Cornetists  I 
Trombonists  ■ 

The  following  new  arraMaments  ora  on 
tha  1938  Contast  list.  Tnay  hova  baan 
orrangad  and  aditad  aspacially  for  this 
purposa,  and  will  ha  sant  on  approval 
to  rasponsibla  partias. 

CeiBat  Sole  witk  Piano  Acepl. 

Thoma — Fantasia  . 10.75 

Goubart — Cantabila  at  Scharzatto..  .75 

Trombona  Sole  with  Piano  Acepl. 

Magnon — Concerto  . 10.60 

Hassler — Allegro  from  Concerto 
Op.  14  . 75 

Franeh  Horn  Sole  with  Piano  Acepl. 

Mozart — Concerto  (Werk  417) . 11.50 

Glazounow — Rovario  . 60 

Richter — Nocturne  . 75 

Trombone  Quaitaltae 

Diana — Adapted  from  Tha  Maiden 
and  tha  Huntsman.  Dawit-Toll- 

modga.  Score  and  Ports . 12.00 

Hartzangesang — Carl  Pilager  (Op. 

5).  Atr.  by  I.  Tallmadga.  Smra 

and  Parts  . 2.25 

Zwai  Grosso  Quartette  —  Adolph 

Maos.  Score  and  Parts . 2.50 

La  Chassa — N.  Tscherapnina.  Score 
and  Parts  .  1.00 

IPrite  for  complete  Catalog  No.  7  of 
music  for  brass  iustrumeuts. 
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Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Club  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  personally 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
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able  prices.  Address  Secretary  for 
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SIX  BRILUANT  SOLOS 
BY  ERNEST  S.  WILUAMS 

Published  in  Voluma  111  of  The  Ernest 
Williams  Modern  Method  for  Comet 

Price  of  Volume  III  (Comet) . $2.00 

Piano  Accompaniment  Book  to  Vol.  3  $3.00 
Complete  Method  (Vols  I,  II,  III) 

Paper  Bound . $3.75 

For  Complete  Listing  of  These  Numbers, 
and  for  Further  Information,  Write 

The  Ernest  Williams  School  of  Music 
153  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Organize  a 
Band  Parents  Club 


It  is  simply  amasing  t<i  observe  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  band  parents’  club 
idea.  There  are  few  school  bands  now 
without  band  parents'  clubs  to  back  them 
up  with  moral  support  and  aid  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  financial  needs  for  new  instru¬ 
ments,  equipment,  and  uniforms.  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  Is  eager  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  school  band  directors  interested 
in  organising  parent  clubs.  These  clubs 
are  doing  wonderful  work  for  their  bands, 
and  once  enjoyed  is  a  benefit  no  director 
will  wish  to  be  without 

Lakewood,  Ohio 

"Our  aim  is  to  help  our  high  school  band 
in  every  way  possible,”  writes  Mrs.  R.  T. 
Herrick,  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means 
committee  of  the  Lakewood  Music  Spons¬ 
ors,  "and  especially  to  help  the  boys 
and  girls  go  to  the  1938  National  contest 
for  which  they  are  eligible.” 

Their  first  project  is  to  take  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  renewals  for  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN.  We  were  glad  to  answer  all 
of  the  questions  as  to  how  this  can  be 
done  profitably,  and  we  hope  we  are  going 
to  have  some  small  part  in  sending  the 
Lakewood  band  off  for  a  victory. 

West  Union,  West  Virginia 

The  Doddridge  County  Public  schools 
here  are  organising  a  band  boosters*  club. 
They  have  been  supplied  model  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws. 

"The  students  in  my  band,”  writes  Chris 
Connelly,  director,  “are  collecting  old 
newspapers  and  clothes  to  raise  money 
for  new  uniforms  and  equipment.  Do  you 
know  of  any  company  buying  such  at  good 
prices?”  If  any  of  our  members  can  offer 
Director  Connelly  some  good  sugges¬ 
tions  in  this  connection,  please  address 
him  at  312  Front  Street,  West  Union, 
West  Virginia. 

Pecos,  Texas , 

The  Pecos  Band  club  was  organized  by 
a  group  of  mothers,  not  members  of  the 
P.T.A.,  who  were  interested  in  the  band 
members  to  the  exclusion  of  other  groups. 
By-laws  were  adopted  that  forbid  the  club 
federating  with  other  groups  except  when 
for  the  financial  good  of  the  Band. 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 
president,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Donnell ;  Ist  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brooks ;  2nd  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Roy  Wilcox;  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Marvin  Cowan;  publicity 
manager,  Mrs.  Marion  Slack. 

The  membership  was  divided  into  eight 
groups  and  each  group  was  assigned  a 
"captain.” 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  club  is  render¬ 
ing  “financial  and  moral  support  to  the 
band;”  to  prove  this  clause  is  our  by¬ 
laws  we  served  lunches  and  banquets, 
sponsored  ball  games  and  shows  and 
cleared  over  3200  in  two  months’  time. 

The  club  helped  defray  expenses  of  the 
Band  to  the  contests  at  Lubbock,  sent 
three  members  and  their  chaperon  to  the 
National  meeting  in  Oklahoma  City,  sent 
the  band  director  to  Waco  to  the  Di¬ 
rectors’  convention,  bought  a  French  horn 
for  the  senior  band  and  purchased  dishes 
for  future  use. 

A  series  of  concerts  were  presented  by 
the  band  in  the  spring,  and  the  club  served 
refreehments  to  the  band  members  at  the 
last  of  these  concerta 


SWING- -PLAY  HOT 

COURSE  nf  MOOEBN  EMBELUSHMElfT 
CaapItU  eouna  la  ImsnslilM,  tlzlsc  daBalta 
ralaa:  barmoair  lUapllflad:  actual  hat  Mlaa,  Sl.H. 

PROFESSIONAL  SAXOPHONE  TECHNIC,  S2 
45  laaaooi  for  adranead  itudauti.  azplilsad  Ilka 
prlHta  laiiOBi;  latltlBau;  taplalai  la  dattll. 
■athodi  to  daialop  prafttalonal  Uebnle. 

COURSE  IN  MODERN  ARRANQINa 
Quarantaad  to  tooeb  you  to  arrioso  for  fall  ar- 
chaalra.  Anaodns  truly  ilapUBad  m  auyaaa  ran 
amoca  In  a  fa«  laiUii.  M  liiiiaii.  K. 

Ultra  BMidWB  banMoy  In  "DIOnONABT  OF 
CHOBDB  AMD  BCAlte’*  nWHrtld  by  Bla- 
kmnkl.  SI. 

REIHOFF  MUSIC  COMPANY 
5129  W.  North  Avaaoo  Mlwatikoo.  Win. 


CLARKE’S  TROMBONE 

METHOD 

Tnchis  How  to  Play  TronboM  Cometty 

Ernest  Clarke.  167  E.  89th  St.  New  York 

SENT  POSTPAID  FDD  $XJB 


Mmh  BafiMNn  Baid  &  Orcbistra  Booki 

(In  Uta  In  Bahaata  Fraa  Caait  ta  Canit) 

"Blnzllns’i  Qoldtn  JubtiM"  —  "Bunny  Bpokane." 
"At  O.  Bamoi  Orand-Butraa" — "(Mdan  Btata  Band" 
(NEW  Bnappy  Marahai  for  Band,  to  Chas.  E.  FhiL) 
DIBTRIBUTOB— TOBK  A  UBA  Band  Initrumiou 
PEDLEB  "Qiatouibullt''  Clarlnati  and  Fluid. 

Wrlta  for  aampla  parta.  Cataloci  and  Pilcca 
MARSH  MUSIC  MOUSE 
MO  Wlanahnto  Bt.  Oaaarah.  laan 


DANCE  ORCHESTRATIONS  and 
BRASS  BAND  ARRANGEMENTS 

LOWEST  PRICEB  •  FAST  SERVICE 
Band  for  Nan  BuUatlni 

Wa  Carry  a  Fall  Lino  of  Maalial  Adoatarlit 

General  Musicians  Sappiy  Co. 

152  Wort  42ad  Bt.  No*  Yarh.  N.  V. 


High  Qoss  Marchos  lor  IRgh  Qass 
Band  Programs 
"SALDTE  TO  ALABAMA** 
"SQUADS  RIGHT’ 

"GUEST  OF  HONOR  * 
PLAYED  BY  AMERICA'S  BEST  BANDS 
A.  D.  Dovonport  PubliBhor. 
Aliquippo.  Pa. 


BASSOON  and  OBOE  REEDS 

Tb«  FEBBELL  Baiuan  nidi  ara  Nationally  knonn 
amoni  the  Befaool  baiioonliti  tor  tbalr  latlitaetory 

acrrld.  Handmade - Four  (4)  raedi  S3;  tS  per 

doaen.  Hlzb  quality  Fteoefa  OBOE  reedi — FERREIJ. 
leleeted.  lame  price. 

Jeba  E.  Ferrell  3S35-A  Juaiata  Btrart 

SL  Lauli,  Mluauri 

Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
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WANTED 


I  WANT  TO  BUY  a  Rood  used  alto  flute  in  G  at 
a  fair  price;  will  pay  cash  for  a  barRain  in  a 
Haynes  silver  flute  in  C.  Communicate  with 
GeorRe  Wain,  Oberlin,  Ohio. _ 

COMPOSERS  WANTED!  Write  new,  oriRinal, 
individual^  sours,  marches,  etc.,  for  your  own 
school.  Send  me  your  lead  sheet  for  prices  on 
piano  and  band  arrauRements.  Major  Ed  Chen- 
ette,  714  Caracas  St.,  Tampa,  Florida. 


INSTRUMENTS  FOR  SALE 


GUARANTEED  reconditioned  instruments; 
Conn  Victor  cornet.  Rold  lacquered  in  case.  $30; 
Peneel-Mueller  wood  Boehm  case,  $35.  We  buy, 
sell,  trade.  Send  6c  postage.  Free  sample  valve 
nil.  Band  Instrument  Repair  Co..  Parsons, 
Kansas. 


GENUINE  Italian  violins  for  sale;  F.  B.  Pres- 
senda ;  J.  B.  Ceruti ;  R.  A.  GaRliano ;  Andrea 
Postacchini;  Enrico  Rocca ;  Lorenzo  Vandapane; 
Stefano  Scarampella ;  Giuseppe  Pedrazzini ;  Pietro 
Sgarabotto ;  Romeo  Antoniazzi ;  Giulio  DeRani ; 
Giuseppe  Rossi.  Send  for  prices.  B.  Mauceri, 
1158  DeKalb  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


OBOES  and  EnRlish  horns,  Loree,  Cabart,  new 
and  second-hand ;  oboe  and  bassoon  reeds.  Genu¬ 
ine  Vandoren.  Ask  for  cataloR  and  barRain  list. 
Collection  of  rare  lot  flutes.  Fernand  Roche,  427 
West  51st,  New  York. 


FLUTES;  A  new  model;  new  scale;  new  bore; 
new  appearance.  Free-blowinR,  larRe  brilliant 
tone,  information  cheerfully  mailed  you.  Write 
to  Haynes-Schwelm  Co.,  4196  WashinRton  St., 
Roslindale,  Mass. 


SALE:  Couesnon  trombone,  $18;  Martin  circu¬ 
lar  alto  horn,  $29:  Albert  clarinet,  $12;  UpriRht 
tubas:  York  BBB,  $73;  HiRham  Eh,  $62; 
Saxophones;  Holton  soprano,  $19;  Conn  tenor, 
$37 ;  Martin  melody,  $21,  silver-plated  with  cases, 
riaffly.  3952  Pine,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BARGAINS  in  new  and  used  accordions,  band 
and  orchestra  instruments.  Monthly  list  of  bar- 
(tains.  Let  us  know  what  you  need.  All  used 
instruments  reconditioned  like  new  and  Ruaran- 
teed.  Headquarters  for  musicians’  accessories 
and  supplies.  Carro’s  Musicians  Supply  Co.,  1205 
Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  15  Rood  used  violin  outfits,  cheap; 
5  fine  viola  outfits,  reasonable;  1  Holton  Heli¬ 
con  Eb  tuba,  brass,  $50;  1  reconditioned  trom¬ 
bone.  French  make,  $35.  ZieRler  Music  Shop,  105 
W.  6,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


THE  HICKERNELL  solo  trumpet;  for  the  en- 
couraRement  and  development  of  the  trumpet 
soloist.  The  only  trumpet  built  for  solo  playinR. 
The  dramatic  and  coloratura  soprano  of  the 
brasses.  True;  authentic.  Address,  Dana  Musical 
Institute,  Warren,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Bell  up  Eh  and  BBh  sousaphones; 
2  snare  drums;  bass  drum;  upriRht  Eh  and  BBh 
tubas ;  Buffet  French  system  bassoon  and  case. 
All  old  but  in  playable  condition.  Low  pitch. 
Very  reasonable.  Berkeley  HiRh  School.  Berk- 

eley,  California. _ 

FOR  SALE:  16  strinR  basses  complete  in  cases. 
Only  defect;  warped  and  cracked  from  storaRe. 
^me  never  used.  Excellent  to  fix  up  for  dance 
jobs.  For  information  write:  Lee  BHrrs,  19 
Courtland,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 


FACTORY  REBUILT  saxophones,  (trumpets, 
comets,  trombones.  All  makes.  ThorouRhly 
steriUzH.  completely  overhauled  and  refinished, 
complete  with  case,  mouthpiece,  music  lyre,  etc. 
I,ook  and  play  like  new.  Extraordinary  values. 
Write  for  complete  list  and  full  particulars.  Mar- 
-tin  Band  Instrument  Co.,  Dept.  B.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


CARLISLE  VIOLINS— finest  tone  and  work¬ 
manship.  Endorsed  by  Rreat  artists.  Also  finest 
repair  and  rebuildinR.  Real  tone  improvement 
Ruaranteed.  Complete  diaRnosis  of  your  violin 
troubles.  Carlisle.  2456  Gilbert  Ave.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE:  Moreschi  l^orentia 
piano  accordion.  120  basses,  41  keys  in  case. 
Like  new.  Will  trade  for  wind  instruments. 
Write  what  you  have.  J.  Leonard  Stultz,  Mar- 

tinsville,  VirRinia. _ 

SHOPWORN  and  rebuilt  instruments  at  bargain 
prices.  Write  for  low  cash  prices  on  flutes,  oboes, 
and  bassoons.  New  clarinets;  metal,  $27.50; 
wood,  $32.50.  Renier’s,  531  Main  St.,  Dubuque, 

Iowa. _ 

TRUMPETS  FRENCH  BESSON:  Acclaimed 
the  world’s  best;  the  ultimate  in  playing  perfec¬ 
tion  and  intonation ;  used  by  the  greatest  artists ; 
made  throughout  of  inimitable  French  brass. 
Write  for  literature.  Joseph  T.  Alacchi,  1821 
Bryant  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  _ 


RECONDITIONED  miliury  oboe,  $27.50; 
Heckel  system  bassoon,  $75 ;  gold-lacquered  BB 
sousapbone,  $75 ;  Eh  Martin  silver-plated  sousa- 
phone,  $125;  gold-lacquered  Conn  BB  recording 
bass  horn  detachable  bell,  $175 ;  Conn  gold-lac¬ 
quered  double  French  horn  like  new,  $125;  Boehm 
system  silver-plated  C  flute,  $35 ;  Conn  silver- 
plated  bass  saxophone,  $60 ;  French  horn,  gold- 
lacquered,  $40 ;  three  octave  Leedy  vibraphones, 
$175;  Barbier  Conservatory  system  oboe,  like 
new,  $135 ;  Conn  Dh  Boehm  piccolo,  silver^lated, 
$30 ;  Conn,  Buescher,  King,  Martin,  Holton, 
York,  Pan-American  cornets,  trumpets,  trom¬ 
bones,  $20  up.  Alto  saxophones,  $35  up :  tenor 
saxophones,  $35  up ;  baritone  saxophones,  $55  up ; 
baritone  horns,  $30  up;  Eh  bass  horns,  $35  up; 
BB  bass  horns.  $50  up;  mellophones,  $20  up; 
Pedler  silver-plated  Bh  Boehm  clarinet,  $25 ;  Olds 
and  Bach  trumpets,  $60  each ;  Selmer  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  $85 :  Selmer  tenor  saxophone,  $85 ; 
CreibCTt  gold-plated  sarrusophone,  $85 ;  Bettoney 
Boehm  alto  clarinet,  $90;  and  many  other  bar¬ 
gains  on  three  days  approval.  Write  for  bargain 
list.  Adelson’s  Musical  Exchange.  2625  Wood¬ 
ward  Ave.,  Detroit,  Michigan.  _ 


SPECIAL  BARGAINS  completely  overhauled; 
Conn  mellophone  complete,  $45 ;  BBh  sousaphone, 
$135;  trombone,  gold-plated,  $80;  trumpet,  $50; 
Cabardt  oboe,  $100;  King  double  horn,  $85; 
Martin  trumpet,  $50;  and  500  others.  Send  for 
used  instrument  list.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway, 
New  York  City.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  Dh  solid  silver  Haynes  flute,  ex¬ 
actly  like  new,  $100;  Bh  fliigel  horn.  $15;  7 
vols.  Franklin  Square  Song  &  Hymn  Collection 
(200  in  each  book),  Harjier  &  Bros.,  $15.  W.  H. 
Grunert,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  _ 


FLUTES,  PICCOLOS,  CLARINETS  recon¬ 
ditioned,  $20  and  up.  New  instruments  slightly 
shopworn,  $75  value  at  $45 ;  $90  value  at  $60. 
Many  other  real  bargains  while  they  last.  Ex¬ 
pert  repairing — reasonable.  Werner,  Flute  Spe- 

cialist.  3425  Fullerton,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

CLARINETS  (new  and  used)  flutes,  piccolos, 
oboes,  bassoons,  and  saxophones,  bought — sold — 
exchanged — Expert  Repairing — Mouthpieces  made 
and  refaced.  F.  L.  Kaspar  Co.,  506  South  Wa¬ 
bash.  Chicago,  III.  _ 


FOR  SALE:  Bassoon.  Heckel  system,  $120; 
string  bass,  $40 ;  Bettoney  flute,  $50 ;  Conn 
French  horn,  $55;  sousaphone,  $75;  King  Master 
model  comet.  $40 ;  Conn  baritone.  $45 :  Buffet 
clarinet.  $48;  Street  drum.  12x15,  $12.  Crestline 
Music  Co.,  Crestline,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE:  Baritone,  Conn  4  valve,  silver- 
plated,  $40 ;  Holton  trombone  &  case.  $28.50 ; 
Boehm  clarinet,  new,  $29 ;  Boehm  flute  new, 
$55 ;  old  cello,  $22 ;  snare  drum.  $9 ;  oboe.  $30. 
Miller,  432  Broadway,  Camden,  N.  J. 


DEAGAN  xylophone,  $40 ;  Cellini  accordion, 
free  lessons  ^  price;  2  drum  outfits,  $10;  3 
metal  Bettoney  clarinets,  silver-finish,  $39.  Used 
band  and  orchestra  instruments — write  for  prices. 
Dewey  Blane,  116  North  6  St..  Springfield,  III. 


RECONDITIONED  WURLITZER  Eh  alto 
saxophone,  silver-plated  in  case,  $32.50;  Holton, 
$37.50 ;  Conn  Victor  cornet,  silver-plated  in  case, 
$32.50 ;  Holton  comet,  $25 ;  fine  swelled-back 
shopworn  double  bass,  $75.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333 

W.  18th  St.,  Chicago.  111. _ 

CLARINETS,  $24.95;  cornets,  $24.95;  violin 
outfits,  $12.50.  Repairing — satisfaction  guaran- 
I  teed.  Swain’s  Music  House,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


FACTORY  RECONDITIONED  INSTRU- 
MENTS — Completely  overhauled  in  our  factory — 
in  perfect  condition.  Send  for  used  instrument 
list — over  500  standard  makes  at  bargain  prices. 
Piccolos,  $26 ;  flutes,  $30 ;  clarinets,  $20 ;  bas¬ 
soons,  $140  (new);  saxophones,  $26;  trumpets, 
$14;  trombones,  $17;  French  boras,  $50;  basses, 
$38;  new  violin  outfits,  $13.  Used  instrument 
list  sent  upon  request.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway, 
New  York.  World’s  largest  French  horn  house. 

REEDMAKERS 


OBOE  REEDS,  handmade,  same  as  used  by  me 
in  the  Philadelphia  Symphony.  Introductory  of- 
ler — 2  (or  $1.50 — only  four  to  a  customer.  Guar¬ 
anteed  finest  quality.  Max  Weinstein,  1475 

Grand  Concourse.  Bronx,  New  York. _ 

THE  LITKE  bassoon  reeds.  Known  for  their 
wonderful  tone,  all  handmade,  ftice,  $1  each. 
Special  offer:  yi  dozen  reeds  for  $4.  P.  Litke, 
Agent  for  Bassoons.  Address :  3078  Hull  Ave., 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  City. _ ’ 

ARTISTS’  OBOE  REEDS:  Finest  obtainable. 
Each  tested  and  tuned  by  an  expert.  Satisfaction 
or  money  refunded.  Accompanied  by  old  tube, 
80c.  6  for  $4.  Bandmasters  given  prompt  at¬ 

tention.  Bert  Barden,  3701  Douglas  Road, 

Downers  Grove,  Ill. _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  oboe  reed  spe¬ 
cialist.  French  lay,  constructed  according  to 
Paris  Conservatory  measurements.  Absolutely 
guaranteed.  Perfect  pitch  and  easy  response. 
Price  $1.  3  for  $2.75.  Joseph  Ruth,  3410  N. 

Ridgeway  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. _ 

CLARINET,  saxophone,  oboe  and  bassoon  reeds 
— best  reeds  on  market  for  money — try  our  special 
25  clarinet,  $1.25.  Send  for  prices.  Cash  with 
order.  W.  H.  Crumrine,  1112  South  38  St., 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 


BASSOON,  oboe,  clarinet  and  saxophone  reeds. 
The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds  are  nationally  known 
among  the  school  bassoonists  for  their  satisfac¬ 
tory  service.  Handmade^four  (4)  reeds  $3;  $8 
per  dozen.  High  quality  French  reeds,  ob^ 
reeds,  Ferrell  selected,  same  price.  Bh  clarinet. 
15  reeds,  $1  ;  per  100,  $6.  Alto  saxophone,  8 
reeds,  $1  ;  per  100,  $10.50.  Tenor  saxophone, 
6  reeds,  $1;  per  100,  $12.50.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
3535-A  Juniata  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Bassoon¬ 
ist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra,  12th 
season.) 


OBOE  AND  BASSOON  reeds.  No  play — no 
pay.  Made  in  strengths  to  suit  you.  80c  single; 
two,  75c  each;  six  or  more,  61c  each.  ISc  al¬ 
lowed  for  old  tube.  Cosmey,  Box  773,  Monterey, 

Calif.  _ 

OBOE  REEDS  ready  to  play,  easy  blowing,  full 
resonant  tone.  Finest  workmanship;  will  please 
the  most  exacting  player.  Try  them.  With  old 
tubes,  70c  each ;  6  for  $3.85.  Russell  Saunders, 
P.  O.  Box  157,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


TOUCHING  UP  THE  OBOE  REED.  Full  in¬ 
structions  how  to  alter  your  reed  to  suit  your¬ 
self.  Every  oboe  player  should  know  how  to 
do  it.  Free,  send  three  cent  stamp.  L.  Cosmey, 
Box  773,  Monterey,  Calif. 


UNIFORMS 


UNIFORMS— BOYS’  BAND  COATS.  8  to  15 
years,  $2.50;  Shakos  with  plume,  $2.50;  grey 
band  coats  with  pants,  $5 ;  flashy  band  coats, 
$4;  new  band  caps,  $1.  Jandorf,  172  West  81st, 
New  York  City. 


34  PURPLE  A  GOLD  band  capes  for  sale. 
Reasonable  terms.  Anyone  interest^  in  buying, 
write  to:  E.  W.  Yrkkola  of  Bronson.  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE:  35  capes  and  caps,  $70.  Excellent 
condition.  Colors :  maroon  and  white.  Finest 
quality  wool.  Capes  sateen  lined.  Letier  A  on 
capes  may  be  removed  or  covered.  M.  F. 
Simon,  c/o  Amery  Public  Schools,  Amery,  Wis. 
FOR  SALE:  Seventy  capes  with  caps  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Capes  have  black  woolen 
broadcloth  backing  with  orange  satin  lining. 
These  uniforms  have  been  worn  in  national  com¬ 
petition.  Algoma  Band,  Algoma,  Wisconsin. 
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A  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 


UNIFORMS  (Continusd) 


UNIFORMS  AT  A  BARGAIN.  100  used  uni¬ 
forms,  including  coat,  trousers  and  cap,  in  navy 
blue  broadcloth,  red  trim,  choker  type  collars. 
Any  offer  will  be  considered.  Glenn  B.  Litton, 
South  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ABOUT  SIXTY  FLANNEL  SERGE,  twill 
weave  band  capes  with  white  flannel  lining.  As¬ 
sorted  sizes.  Also  white  fur  drum  major  np. 
Caim  are  clean  and  in  first  class  condition. 
Write  or  call  Earl  D.  Rainier,  Band  Director, 
West  Division  Hi^  &hooI,  2218  W.  Highland 
Ave.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


MUSICIANS  SWING  JACKETS.  bUck  or 
white,  (2.  All  sizes — slightly  used.  Cleaned, 
press^  perfect  condition.  Bargains.  Tuxedo 
suits  complete,  $10.  Orchestra  coats,  all  colors 
— each  $2.  Accordion  in  case,  120  bass,  perfect, 
$85.  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted,  Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OBOE  REEDS,  6  for  $4.50;  bassoon  reeds,  _ 6 
for  $5 ;  finest  quality  guaranteed.  Sansone  Sil- 
versteei  Strings,  not  affected  by  climatic  dianges, 
guaranteed  p^ect  in  fifths.  Sets :  violin,  $2 ; 
x-ioU,  $2.75;  cello,  $4;  bass,  $7.  Catalog  sent 
on  request.  Sansone,  1658  Broadway,  New 
York  aty. _ 


NEW  OR  USED,  we  can  supply  any  musical 
merchandise.  We  guarantee  unrivaled  prices. 
If  you  need  nothing  now,  don’t  fail  to  write  for 
particulars  regarding  remarkable  free  offer.  Ad¬ 
dress:  Musicians’  Service,  Lake  Placid,  New 

York.  _ _ 


SPECIAL  DANCE  arrangements  at  stock  prices, 
75c  each  or  20  for  $10.  Modern  arrangements. 
Write  for  list.  R.  D.  Perry,  Teachers  College. 
Bowling  Green,  Kentucky. _ 


CLARINET.  SAXOPHONE  MOUTHPIECES 
faced.  I  guarantee  my  facing  to  please.  75c 
each.  $7.25  dozen.  C.  J.  Corbit.  2008-28  East 
Fairview,  Birmingham,  Alabama.  Bandmaster 
Enslcy  High  School,  Clarinetist  Birmingham 
Symphony. _ 


J.  WELLINGTON  ADAMS,  artist  pianist  and 
teacher,  will  send  his  complete  master  lesson  on 
Godards'  Valse  Chromatique,  grade  5.  Same 
as  given  in  my  studio-— one  dollar  arith  order. 
1501  Master  Street,  Pbl'^lc'.phia,  Penna. _ 


ATTENTION  SUPERVISORS!  Volume  two 
of  Musical  Mathematics  is  just  off  the  press. 
Two  hundred  work-book  problems  that  teach 
note  reading  and  how  to  count  time.  Seventy- 
five  cents  postpaid.  Northwest  Music  Co.,  Man¬ 
kato,  Minnesota.  _ 


REPACE  that  unsatisfactory  clarinet  mouth¬ 
piece.  Our  new  process  eluninates  error  and 
guess  work.  Any  facing  duplicated  with  pr«i- 
sion  to  suit  your  needs.  Our  No.  950  facing 
on  any  mouthpiece  makes  it  free  blowing  with 
plenty  of  volume  ovct  entire  range,  makes  reed 
fitting  easier,  producing  big,  full  tone.  Let  us 
convince  you.  Any  facing  $2.  Many  contest 
bands  equipped.  Duplicate  Facing  Co.,  600  4th 
Ave.,  S.  E.  Cedar  Rapid*,  la. _ 


FLUTISTS  I!  ATTENTION  I!  You  are  sure  to 
be  pleased,  should  you  investinte  our  unique 
position  to  care  for  all  your  flute  needs.  We 
have  charge  (in  Chicago)  of  the  distribution  and 
repair  service  of  the  Wm.  S.  Haynes  Co.  of 
B^on.  We  also  carry  a  stock  of  new  and 
reconditioned  flutes  of  other  makes.  We  repair 
flutes  of  all  kinds.  All  instruments  sold  or 
overhauled,  are  guaranteed  for  one  year.  The 
new  FLUTE  METHOD  by  Rex  Elton  F^. 
Book  I,  has  already  received  national  acclaim. 
Your  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  L«t 
us  demonstrate  our  ‘Tair  Deal”  policies.  Rex 
Elton  Fair,  Flutist  and  Teacher,  Kimball  Hall, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  Telephone:  Wabash  9544. 


XYLOPHONISTS:  Send  for  catalog  of  ex¬ 

cellent  xylophone  sokn,  including  120  arrange¬ 
ments  for  four-mallet  unaccomi>anied  xylophone 
or  marimba.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 
Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant 
for  trumpets  and  slide  trombones.  Super-fast 
and  super-smooth.  America’s  greatest  artists 
recommend  it.  At  your  dealer's  for  only  25c. 
Mail,  $3Sc.  Revelation  Co..  1823  S.  Washing¬ 
ton  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


-SEE  IF  YOU  KNOW’— a  delightful  booklet 
of  questions  and  answers  of  general  musical  in¬ 
formation.  Use  it  as  a  game.  A  delightful  pas¬ 
time.  Price,  fifty  cents.  (Charles  Homeyer  9c 
Co.,  498  Boylaton  Street,  Boston. 


BANDMASTERS:  Write  for  our  catalog  of 
good  music  for  band,  orchestra,  brass  ensembles, 
and  solos.  The  Dixie  Music  House,  320  S. 
Wabash  Ave.,  (Chicago,  Ill. 


K  A  C  ORCHESTRA  RACKS.  Sold  the  world 
over.  See  your  duler.  If  he  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct.  Write  for  literature  giviim  full  list 
and  description  of  our  products.  Only  fj' 
thick  when  folded.  Knapper  Sheet  Metal  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  616  Portage  St.,  Kalamazoo.  Michi¬ 
gan. 


WOODWIND  AND  BRASS  ENSEMBLES: 
Outstanding  works  of  the  masters :  Beethoven. 
Mozart,  Tschaikowsky,  Shubert,  Corelli  Tartini, 
Dvorak,  and  others.  Complete  catalog  of  en¬ 
sembles  sent  upon  request.  Kay  and  Kay  Music 
Publishing  Corp..  1658  Broadway,  New  York. 


STUDENTS  —  TEACHERS  —  DIRECTORS. 
Dynamic  Breath  Control  Institute  course  com¬ 
plete.  Advocated  by  greatest  cornetist  that  ever 
lived,  Herbert  L.  Clarke.  Branch :  Barto 
Breath  Control  Clinic.  Membership  annually. 
America’s  finest  artists.  Write:  215  S.  13  St.. 
Allentown,  Pa. 


MOUTHPIECES  BUILT  to  suit  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  Choice  of  transpvent  material  or 
the  regulation  plated  type.  F^ces  right.  Work 
guaranteed.  T.  M.  Ko^er,  Naperville,  Ill. 


CLARINET  PADS:  I  have  a  very  fine  pad 
for  you.  Woven  felt,  leather  face  and  bladder 
cover.  Special  assortment  of  25  pads  for  play¬ 
ers,  $1.  Gerald  King,  1936  47th  Ave.,  S.  W., 
Seattle,  Washington. 


BRASS  AND  REED  PLAYERS:  You  can 
have  strong  lips,  ^et  high  tones,  read  anything, 
triple  tongue.  Write  for  “Free  Pointers.”  Name 
instrument.  Virtuoso  Music  School.  400  Lin- 
wo^  Ave,  Dept.  910,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  of  your  band,  orchestra, 
or  any  photo  copied  from  original  for  $3  per 
100.  Sample  free.  Photo  greeting  cards,  en¬ 
largements,  statues,  cuts  and  mats.  William 
Filline,  3027  N.  Kostner  Ave.,  (iUcago,  III. 


ATTENTION :  Trumpet  and  trombone  players. 
Glyde-Oil  is  made  of  the  purest  ingredients,  func- 
tioM  satisfactorily  reiprdless  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  Satisfaction  is  guaranteed.  Will  not 
^nm.  Bottle  is  equipped  with  a  handy  dropper; 
just  a  few  drops  are  sufficient  for  lubricating 
valves  and  slides.  Over  300,000  bottles  sold  in 
the  past  season.  25c  at  all  dealers,  or  write 
Glyde-Oil-Products.  Dept.  F,  32  Union  Square, 
New  York. 


AS  MAKERS  of  fine  flute^  with  our  skilled 
workmen  and  mechanical  equipment,  we  are  able 
to  offer  the  finest  repair  service  for  all  woodwind 
instruments.  Also  real  opportunities  in  used  in¬ 
struments,  honestly  represented.  Ross  A  Rudy, 
1658  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


LEADERS:  If  your  drummers  practice  indoors, 
give  them  a  Drumright  Practice  Muffler.  It 
solves  your  noise  problems  and  develops  good 
drumming.  Only  $2.50.  Write  for  literature. 
The  Drumright  Company,  Salina.  Kansas. 


DRUMMERS:  "Stick  Control”  contains  867 
rhythms  to  develop  that  weak  left  hand.  Johnny 
Williams,  drummer  of  Raymond  Scott  (Juintette, 
writes.  ’'Marvelous  for  modern  drumming.”  Post¬ 
paid,  $1.50.  George  B.  Stone  A  Son,  61  Han¬ 
over  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SQUADS  RIGHT  MARCH.  introduction: 
“We’re  in  the  Army  Now,”  by  Lawrence  C. 
Long.  Cash  bargain  prices.  Band,  60c.  Small 
orchestra,  48c.  Full  orchestra,  72c.  Band  and 
orchestra  same  key.  Samples  free.  J.  E.  Agnew, 
Publisher,  707  Locust,  Des  Moines.  Iowa. 


MUSICIANS.  ATTENTION:  Complete  dance 
orchestrations  10 — $1.  Sheet  music,  25 — $1,  as¬ 
sorted.  Saxophone  reeds,  finest  produced,  alto, 
6 — $1 ;  tenor,  5 — $1 ;  clarinet,  10 — $1.  Books 
teaching  improvising,  faking,  etc.,  $1.  Silverman 
Orchestra  Service,  3303  Lawrence.  Room  800, 
Chicago. 


IN  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  the  accordion  is  now 
tops!  To  your  other  accomplishments,  add  it! 
Cash  in  with  the  boom — The  Accordion  World 
will  help  you — Subscribe  now — The  Accordion 
World,  34  East  Ilth  Street,  New  York  City. 
$2.  yearly;  $1,  6  months. 


SPANISH  GUITARS  SPECIAL.  $3.95;  violin 
bows,  good  quality,  $1 ;  genuine  Pernambuco  baas 
violin  Mw,  Sibemn  white  hair,  genuine  ebony 
frog — special  price,  $8;  ukuleles,  patent  pegs, 
$1.35.  Homewood  Music  Sales,  2050  Ridge  Roa^ 
Homewood,  Illinois. 


DIRECTORS! 

GET  YOUR  BAND  A  NEW 
"SPINNO" 

BATON 


INCLUDING  COMPLETE 
TWIRLING  INSTRUCTOR 

ThM*  bcrtons.  th*  "Spinno"  cmd 
th«  “Speed  Spinno".  conionn  to 
adopted  contest  twilling  require¬ 
ments.  and  ore  positively  the  finest 
most  becratiful  batons  made.  Put 
your  Drum  Major  on  the  job.  Get 
35  or  more  oi  your  band  members 
to  subscribe  to  The  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN,  ond  you  moy  bore  your 
choice,  free,  os  a  gift  including  a 
complete  Twirling  Instructor  and 
Drum  Major's  MonuoL  Only  35 
yeariy  subs,  and  we  guarantee 
every  subscriber  “complete  satislac- 
tion  or  money  refunded".  The  great¬ 
est  music  magasine  “buy"  on  earth. 
But  act  quickly. 

GET  STARTED  TODAY 

Sand  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation 
Daportmont 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  N.  tfichigan  Ave.  Chicago.  HI. 


Do  You  Need, 

for  the  Rehearsal  Room. 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR? 


•  Completely  new  in  design  and 
construction.  Sounding  bar  is  oi  the 
highest  quality  with  rich  sustained 
tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by 
means  oi  metal  pins  in  rubber  sup¬ 
ports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden 
or  dampen  the  tone.  Tests  have 
shown  this  bar  to  hove  4007o  longer 
audibility  than  other  types.  Sepxi- 
rerte  special  mallet  permits  a  con¬ 
trolled  blow — hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess 
in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in 
use.  Bar  may  be  used  horizontally 
or  hung  on  wall.  "Bb"  for  Bond — 
"A"  for  Orchestra. 


Oivao,  peatpoid.  with  IS  r*erty 
Bubaeziptfoas. 


Sand  Your  Ordara  to  tha  Circulation 
Daportmont 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

230  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  lUinoU 


SO 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 


October,  1937 


.Al/m  an  tAe  CU/f^/ 


POPULAR  DORSEY  RECORDINGS 


Htrt't  your  KING  oi  Swing  Trombonists,  and  he's  swinging  it  into  a 
.  .  .  .Tommy  can  pay  tor  and  ploy  any  trombone  in  the  world. 
|can  hove  one  tailor-made  out  oi  pure  gold.  But  does  he?  NO!  He 
pnds  the  KING.  A  regulor  Liberty  model  KING  Trombone.  Doesn't  that 

about  make  the  KING  the  KING  oi  Swing,  too? . All  you  boys 

play  the  long  and  hard  shifts  and  you  youngsters  who  want  instant 
||onse  to  play  the  new  orchestrations,  try  a  KING.  You'll  enthuse  over 
lt«phyr  like  ease.  And  don't  miss  that  tone — it's  KING.  too. 


TROMBONES 

TRUMPETS 

SAXOPHONES 

FLUTE 

STRING  BASS 


Ht  a  king— at  your  local  dealers  or  WRITE  THE  FACTORY 
DETAILS  OF  MODELS,  PRICES  AND  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER.  /\0 / 

DORSEY'S  BROADCASTS u^lth  KINGS  \y\j/o 


Erery  Friday  night  at  10:00  P.  M.  NBC 
The  Raleigh-Kool  Cigarette  Program. 


KING 

PPED 


}INGS  Help  Good  Players 

Play  Better 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS  P/aV  a  K!^ 


STAR  DUST 
THArS  A  PLENTY 
MELODY  IN  F 
WHO'U  BUY  MY  VIOLETS 
SONG  OF  INDIA 
MARIE 

MENDELSSOHN'S  SPRING  SONG 
UEBESTRAUM 
MOUNTAIN  MUSIC 
GOOD  MORNIN' 

GOIN'  HOME 
HUMORESQUE 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  ANY  CASTLES  BABY 
YOU'VE  GOT  SOMETHING  THERE 
YOU'RE  PRECIOUS  TO  ME 
THAT  STOLEN  MELODY 
NOLA 

SATAN  TAKES  A  HOLIDAY 


"4  H.N. WHITE  5235  SUPERIOR  AVE.CLEVELANn.n 


! 


Edwin  John  Bonefanke. 
carnet,  Kenmore  High 
School  Band,  Akn^ 
Ohio,  Utdiviaioa  winner. 
Won  with  a  ConnConn- 


#  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  scene  of  the  1397  Nation¬ 
al  Solo  and  Ensemble  Contest,  Conn  users  fully 
upheld  the  Conn  tradition  of  dominant  leadership. 
Again  it  was  proved  conclusively  that  a  Conn  in¬ 
strument  with  all  its  exclusive  advantages  is  a  real 
help  to  the  young  musician  who  aspires  to  supe¬ 
rior  performance. 

In  preparation  for  contests  to  come,  why  not 
go  to  your  Conn  dealer  now  and  try  out  a  late 
model  Conn.  Or  write  us  for  free  book  on  your 
favorite  instrument.  Please  mention  instrument. 

C.  G.  CONN,  J^d.,  1042  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

World’s  Largest  Massufaclurtrs  of  Band  Instruments 


Charin  R  Macrti.  Jr.,  ear- 
net,  Cfaarici  City,  Iowa,  High 
School  Band.  Won  firat  divi- 
■ion  honor*  with  a  Conn 
Connqueror. 


Dixon  Benater,  eometSoath  Dcnrcr 
High  School  Band,  Dcnrcr,  Colo, 
lit  diviaion  winner.  Won  arith  a 
Conn  comet. 


sy-*  ■ 
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